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H ERR STRESEMANN’S speech in the Reichstag 








on Monday offered a very clear demonstration 
of the unfortunate misunderstandings that 
have arisen in many quarters as a result of the 
exaggerated air of secrecy with which the British 
Foreign Office chose to surround its abortive naval 
compromise with France. The German Foreign Minister 
found himself obliged to defend England and France 
against the charge of having concluded a secret military 
and naval alliance which would ipso facto render the 
Locarno Pact nugatory. He would seem to have 
dissipated at least some part of these suspicions, but that 
any such suspicions should exist at all is unquestionably 
due to the blundering diplomacy of Downing Street. 
Herr Stresemann spoke plainly about the necessity 
for the military evacuation of the Rhineland. He 
knows, of course, that in this matter he may rely 
upon the full support of British public opinion, but he 
would no doubt like, as we should, to see that opinion 
reflected a little more definitely and firmly in the policy 
of the British Government. It certainly is a strange 
thought—and surely an indefensible fact—that at 
this moment, more than a decade after the end of the 
war, French and English soldiers should be patrolling 
the streets and controlling the civil administration 
of great German towns—and all because the French, 
with their thrifty instincts, want to be bought out. 
It is unpleasant that we should be entangled in such a 
business amounting almost to blackmail, but Mr. 
Baldwin is certainly right in holding that by washing 
our hands of it and withdrawing our own troops 
independently we should only make matters worse. 
* # * 
When the American Senate reassembles in the first 
week of December, battle will at once be joined between 
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the party which demands a quick passage for the 
Navy Bill and the party, led by Senator Borah, which 
demands the immediate ratification of the Kellogg 
Pact. It is stated by the Washington correspondent 
of the Times that a flood of letters and telegrams 
has reached the White House extolling the President’s 
Armistice Day Speech, upon which we commented 
last week, and this, naturally, is taken by the advocates 
of the great navy policy to mean that matters will 
all go in their favour in the Senate. On the other hand, 
it is believed that the American reaction to the severe 
criticisms which Mr. Coolidge provoked in the British 
and Continental Press will be seen in the Senate’s 
resistance to the Pact. The Congress now about to 
meet is, of course, not the one elected along with Mr. 
Hoover. That does not come into existence until 
after the inauguration of the new President in March. 
The Navy Bill and the Pact, that is to say, come up in 
the concluding session of the dying Congress; and as, 
allowing for the Christmas vacation, the time available 
for debate will be very limited, the chances would 
seem to be heavily against the ratification of the Pact 
that has been described by Mr. Coolidge as “* the most 
effective instrument for peace that was ever devised.” 
The President may get his Navy Bill, and then hand 
over to his successor the thankless task of saving 
Mr. Kellogg’s eirenicon. 
* ** * 

The final result of the General Election in Australia 
is not known as we write. But Labour has done pretty 
well, with a net gain of five seats and the possibility of 
two or three more. Mr. Bruce will, of course, have a 
comfortable working majority in the new House of 
Representatives ; for while his party, the Nationalists, 
and the Labour Party will be about equally balanced, 
with some thirty seats each out of the total of seventy- 
five, he will have the support of the Country Party, 
who will hold the residue. There have been no big ° 
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issues to excite the electorate, and the turnover of seats 
is no particular surprise. There seemed a chance a few 
weeks ago that the fortunes of the Labour Party would 
be damaged by the big waterside strike ; but its collapse, 
the prudence of the Labour leaders, and the sang froid 
of the public, have disappointed Nationalist hopes. 
The pendulum has swung normally. Mr. Bruce and 
his new Government will now, we presume, press 
quietly on with the constitutional changes which he has 
proposed and which the States have agreed to. These 
changes affect the relations—the financial relations in 
particular—between the Commonwealth and the States. 
They are complicated and they are important ; but they 
do not seem to be of a nature to arouse great popular 
interest. The Opposition is critical of some of Mr. 
Bruce’s proposals; but its hostility is really directed 
against his reactionary and anti-Labour policy. 
* # x 


The so-cailed * Socialist revolt’? against Mr. Mac- 
Donald in the House on Tuesday was a silly business. 
The Government proposes to give to members of the 
Diplomatic service and Foreign Office officials the full 
civil service pension, to which by an absurd anomaly 
they are not at present entitled. This proposal was 
heartily supported by Mr. MacDonald and the majority 
of the Labour Party. But it was objected to by a 
group of Left wing members, who ignored the appeal 
of their leader and went into the lobby against the 
resolution. However sincere they may have been, 
their arguments were sadly lacking in common sense. 
To say that a public servant should not have a pension 
at sixty, because during his working life he has been 
in receipt of higher pay than a miner, is both irrelevant 
and stupid. Until we get a good deal nearer to an 
egualitarian Utopia, men in different vocations will 
demand and must different rates, as Mr. 
Kirkwood and his fellow-rebels are perfectly aware. 
But this is not all. Socialists, who believe broadly in 
the public servant as against the private adventurer, 
should surely realise the importance of giving a full and 
even gencrous reward to those in State employ—from 
sanitary inspectors to Cabinet Ministers. It is not 
necessary to overpay them ; but it is imperative to treat 
them fairly in comparison with others with whom they 
will inevitably be compared, both by themselves and by 
the community in general. The Civil Service, as Mr. 
MacDonald rightly said, ‘“ must be well paid if we are 
going to retain the people we want in the service of the 
State.” This is not, as the critics pretended, a class 
question. 


receive 


* * K 


The career of Lajpat Rai, who has died at Lahore, 
aged 63, was identified with every stage of Indian 
Nationalism. He was a worker for religious and social 
reform and a local leader in National Congress affairs 
when, in 1907, the Government of India, with the 
reluctant approval of John Morley at the India Office, 
arrested him and deported him without trial to Burma, 
under the old Bengal Regulation II.—‘ the rusty 
sword of 1818,” as Morley called it. After six months 
in the fort at Mandalay, he returned home a martyr 
and a national hero, having the prestige of a public 
man no less interested in social service than in politics. 
He resumed his legal practice in Lahore, but was treated 
with suspicion by the Government and the C.I.D., 


who tried to prevent his reinstatement in public life, 
This policy had the not unnatural effect of pushing to 
extremism one who by instinct and training was a 
constitutionalist. After the war he joined the Gandhi 
crusade, and presided over the meeting of the National 
Congress at which the full policy of Non-Co-operation 
was launched. Lajpat Rai, however, was a man of 
political mind who could not work with Gandhi and 
did not believe in boycotting the Councils. In his 
later years he was leader of the Nationalist party in 
the All-India Legislative Assembly, and, although his 
final appearance was at the head of a mob, callin 
‘** Simon, go home!” at the arrival in Lahore of the 
Constitutional Commission, his many friends in Eng- 
land knew that Lajpat Rai’s rightful place had always 
been with the Indian Liberals. 
* % * 


The decision in the Well of Loneliness case last week 
was a foregone conclusion. The blame for it—if blame 
there be—must rest rather upon the authoress and the 
present state of the law than upon the magistrate, who 
only decided as any other magistrate or judge in the 
kingdom must have decided in the circumstances, 
Sir Chartres Biron was certainly right to exclude 
evidence as to the literary merit of the book, since that 
had nothing at all to do with the question. It would 
be easy to name books of considerable literary and 
artistic merit—a certain book, for example, by Aubrey 
Beardsley published privately abroad—which are 
obscene in an extreme degree. The question is whether 
the law can be usefully and effectively amended. It 
might be abolished, of course, and everyone be allowed 
to publish what they please; but, short of that, we 
fancy it will be found very difficult to frame a legal 
definition of obscenity which will give the public what 
it wants and exclude what it does not want. In 
practice the magistrate must be allowed a pretty wide 
discretion. For our part, we should favour the tolerance 
of almost anything and everything short of the purely 
and obviously “ dirty,’’ but if there is to be a censor- 
ship at all that goes farther than this, then we do not 
see how The Well of Loneliness could reasonably hope 
to escape it. The authoress, it seems to us, made two 
mistakes: first, in writing the book at all—for people 
who desire tolerance for pathological abnormalities 
certainly should not write about them—and, second, in 
deliberately inviting the judgment of the Home Office 
upon her work. If she does not acknowledge the right 
of the civil and legal authorities to pass judgment 
upon a “ work of art,’’ why did she have a copy of her 
book sent to them? If she had let well alone, it is 


unlikely that the police would have taken any action 
at all. 





* * * 


Here probably—that is, in what may be called the 
policy of the “ blind eye ”’—is to be found the only 
workable solution of this vexed and vexing problem 
of censorship. It is impossible to frame a satisfactory 
definition of ‘‘ obscenity ”? because a sentence which in 
one book would properly be described as obscene 
might in another book, written in a different atmosphere 
and with a different purpose, have no touch of obscenity 
about it. Yet this distinction is not one of which we 
can reasonably expect our judges and civil adminis- 
trators to be fully qualified arbiters. We might be 
willing to leave the decision to Mr. Justice X, but 
certainly not to Mr. Justice Z. This being so the only 
practicable plan would seem to be to have a wide 
definition of legal obscenity—indeed to leave the law 
much as it stands—and to rely upon the administrative 
authorities to close their eyes to technical breaches of 
the law which are not forced upon their attention. 
That, in fact, is what they have been doing during the 
past few years. We could name any number of recently 
published books which would certainly have led to 
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police prosecutions twenty years ago—when it was 
not even possible to publish a complete English 
translation of the classic Mademoiselle de Maupin. 
Now we have Ovid’s Ars Amatoria in English! In 
short, apart from a few isolated absurdities, such as 
the searching of passengers’ luggage at the ports 
for undesirable literature, the authorities have lately 
been behaving in this connection with commendable 
: : ; 8. . : 
moderation and discretion. But if a book like The 
Well of Loneliness is forced upon their attention, what 
could they do but what they have done ? 
*% aK * 


The annual gathering of the National Union of 


Manufacturers met this week in a triumphant mood. 
In their view, evidently, the battle for safeguarding as 
the means to a general tariff has been fought and won, 
as far as the Conservative Party is concerned. Never, 
said Sir George Terrell, the president, had he led so 
successful a deputation as that which recently visited 
Mr. Baldwin. The promise that it will be open to any 
industry, great or small, to ask for safeguarding is 


clearly taken by the National Union of Manufacturers, 


as tantamount to an assurance that safeguarding will 
be conceded, and the change in procedure recently 
announced is regarded as the means to insuring this. 
Maybe, to some extent, the industrial protectionists 
have given way to premature rejoicings ; but they are 
not alone in interpreting the new procedure as a definite 
pledge that protection will be widely extended if the 
Conservatives get back to power next year. It is 
interesting to notice that the president of the N.U.M. 
was particularly keen on the deletion of the proviso 
that a home industry, in order to secure a tariff, must 
prove that it is conducted efficiently, and also that all 
need for proving any abnormality in the conditions of 
production of the imported goods should be removed. 
Mr. Churchill may desire to fight the next General 
Election on the obsolete issue of the ‘‘ General Strike ”’ ; 
but, if statements such as were made at the meeting 
of the National Union of Manufacturers go uncon- 
tradicted, it is more likely to be fought on the broad 
issue of a general tariff. 
* x * 

The allegations that have been made this week about 
the administration of the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts ought to be thoroughly sifted. Mr. Broad, the 
Labour M.P. for Edmonton, has produced a copy of 
some private instructions which have been circulated 
by the Ministry of Labour to the Employment Ex- 
changes. It appears that, when claims for benefit are 
sent up to headquarters for consideration, the formal 
reports, which alone are produced for inspection when 
any question arises, are accompanied by private 
reports, written on a separate sheet, in such a way that 
the applicant is given no opportunity of hearing or 
answering any allegations which they may contain. 
In spite of the Minister of Labour’s denials, it is im- 
possible to resist the conclusion that the administration 
of the Acts is being definitely tightened up, in order 
to reduce the calls upon the Fund. The Government, 
having based the rates of contribution on an absurdly 
optimistic estimate of the future course of employment, 
Is now trying to escape the consequences of its error 
by ruthlessly depriving people of benefit, even when 
they are really entitled to it. This apparatus of 
secret forms and reports is really intolerable, unless the 
statements so far made about it are very wide of the 
mark. We hope Mr. Broad and his colleagues will 
push their inquiries with all pertinacity, and not be 
put off with such evasive answers as they received in 
the House a few days ago. We all wish there were 
less unemployment ; but no decent person wants to cut 
down the apparent numbers by doing poor people 


pee “4 benefits to which they have in fact a statutory 
ight. 


The friction between the Government and the private 
traders, on the one hand, and the Co-operative move- 
ment, on the other, seems to be growing steadily more 
severe. The latest example is to be found in the action 
of the Ministry of Health’s district auditor in South 
Wales in objecting to the granting to persons in receipt 
of relief in kind of tickets enabling them to get goods 
from the Co-operative stores. The ground of the 
objection is that, as the stores pay dividends on 
purchases made by their customers, the person in 
receipt of relief actually gets an additional benefit. An 
attempt is therefore being made to insist that 
Co-operative Societies shall not pay dividends on 
purchases made by means of relief tickets. This sort 
of friction, arising out of the co-operative practice of 
paying dividends on purchases, is steadily growing. It 
has arisen recently in an acute form over the sale of 
proprietary articles, especially books and drugs. The 
growth of proprietary and packet commodities makes 
the ‘position more serious, as it threatens a steady 
enlargement in the number of commodities which are 
not allowed to rank for dividend, though, of course, 
the real effect of excluding them is only to raise the 
rate of dividend on the rest of the Co-operative Societies’ 
trade. The position becomes far more dangerous 
when, as in the present dispute in South Wales, the 
State appears to be taking the side of the private 
trader against the Co-operative Society. For, if the 
trader has a right to pay profits to his shareholders, or 
to keep them for himself, the Co-operative Society has 
at least an equal right to use its surplus in order to 
pay dividends to its customers in proportion to their 
purchases. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: After endless argu- 
ment across the floor of the Dail upon every aspect of 
the economic position, Ministers and Fianna Fail are 
about to try a different way. A Committce has been 
set up with very wide terms of reference, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Blythe, who will be supported by 
the Minister for Agriculture and the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce. This is as strong a team as 
the Government could muster; and on the side of 
Fianna Fail Mr. de Valera has consented to act together 
with his ablest lieutenant, Mr. Lemass. Labour and 
the Independents are also to be represented, and Irish 
opinion, always sceptical of its politicians, is inclined 
to think that the inclusion of men with no party axe 
to grind such as Professor George O’Brien, our most 
distinguished economist, suggests that something more 
serious than party manceuvres are afoot. At any 
rate, it is so much to the good that Ministers and Fianna 
Fail are prepared for the first time to thresh out ques- 
tions of policy at a round table conference. When one 
gets down to fundamentals there is for all their bitter- 
ness surprisingly little difference between Treatyites 
and anti-Treatyites. Ministers indeed may no longer 
believe that the last word on Irish economics was 
spoken by Arthur Griffiths, and, short as was his spell 
in power, Griffiths had discovered this for himself before 
his death, as Mr. de Valera also would were he in office 
for six months. There is no real dispute about tariffs 
in principle, and Fianna Fail does not quarrel with 
such experiments as the Shannon Scheme, the sugar- 
beet subsidy and the purchase for resale to Co-opera- 
tive Societies of the proprietary creameries. So far its 
main constructive suggestions have been that tillage 
should be more extensively developed and Irish pro- 
ducers should devote more attention to their home 
market. The Government are agreed that these are 
eminently desirable ends, and if Mr. de Valera can put 
forward a plan by which they can be attained without 
upsetting the balance of the export trade, nobody will 
be better pleased than Mr. Cosgrave. 
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NEW POOR LAW OR NO POOR 
LAW 


EADERS of the Iliad will remember Homer’s 
description of the Chimera — lion’s head, 
snake’s tail and goat in the middle. And 

readers of Mr. Chamberlain’s Local Government Bill 
may perhaps see some likeness between this monster 
and that. With the tail, to be used through the block 
grant system for constricting the local authorities, 
we deal on another page of this issue. Here we are 
concerned particularly with the head, whose function 
is supposed to be to make short work of the Poor Law. 
Unfortunately the creature, which at first sight looks 
like a real lion, turns out on closer inspection to be of 
the pantomimic variety. It roars and champs its 
jaws; it bites, but it does not swallow. And in the 
end the victim is left, scratched and slavered, but still 
alive and kicking, with the lion roaring like a sucking 
dove. In plain words, the Poor Law is not to be 
abolished ; its administration is to be taken away from 
one set of authorities and handed to another. 

But, it will be said, is not this what reformers have 
been crying for year in and year out? It is not. 
The Minority Report of the Royal Commission in 1909, 
and the Maclean Report in 1917, demanded something 
quite different. They called, of course, for the abolition 
of the Boards of Guardians, and for the transference 
of their functions to other authorities. But they did 
not recommend that those functions should be exercised 
by county and county borough councils in the spirit 
of the Poor Law and on the actual basis of the Poor 
Law. They condemned the fundamental principle of 
the Poor Law as well as its machinery. They found the 
system not merely wasteful and demoralising, but 
utterly unscientific ; for its essence is the treatment of 
destitution as a disease sui generis, which is to be dealt 
with after, and only after, its occurrence, to be palliated 
instead of prevented. And they pointed to the contrast 
between the work of the Boards of Guardians as a 
general relief authority, and that of the other local 
authorities, organised and equipped for attending to the 
special needs of the different categories of the poor, and 
inspired, above all, with the idea of preventing rather 
than destitution. What they proposed, 
therefore, was the abolition not only of the Boards of 
Guardians but of pauperism. They wanted to “ break- 
up” the Poor Law not as you would break up a china 
shop, but as you break up a task into its component 
parts and assign the execution of each part to the 
proper experts. Thus the sick and infirm and aged 
were to be dealt with by the public health committee 
of the local authority, the children of school age by the 
education committee, the mentally deficient by the 
lunacy committee. 
these received was not to be “ poor relief,’ but the 
treatment which the local authority was empowered 
or enjoined to provide under the Public Health or 
Education or other Acts. 


assuaging 


Now Mr. Chamberlain has forgotten, or at least 
ignored, the importance of this point. His scheme 
is an extraordinary compromise, which contains bits 
of different plans of reform, concessions to prejudices 
and vested interests, half-hearted hints at a new policy 
mixed with a cheerful licence to continue the old. His 


And the treatment that any of 


main proposals, put very briefly, are these. On 
April Ist, 1980, the counties and county boroughs are 
to take over the functions of the Poor Law authorities. 
Every council must set up a Public Assistance Com- 
mittee, which will manage the whole of the transferred 
Poor Law business, or such part of it as the county or 
county borough council decides ; for the council may, 
if it chooses, let existing committees deal with destitute, 
as weil as other persons, by means of the services which 
they provide under certain special Acts. A county 
council may also allow cases that come under the 
Education or Maternity and Child Welfare Acts to be 
dealt with by minor authorities—i.e., councils of non- 
county boroughs or urban or rural district councils, 
which are separate education or maternity and child 
welfare authorities. Counties will also be divided into 
areas consisting of one or more districts, in each of 
which will be set up a local sub-committee of the 
Public Assistance Committee, comprising county coun- 
cillors, district councillors, and outside persons (some 
of whom are to be women) not exceeding one-third of 
the whole. This body is to be called ‘* The Guardians 
Committee.” It is not to provide institutional treat- 
ment, but it may at the request of the Public Assistance 
Committee inspect, report on, or manage a Poor Law 
institution in its areas. And subject to the financial 
control of the county council, it will carry on all out- 
relief functions, examining applicants, determining the 
nature and amount of relief, and settling questions of 
the recovery of cost from the recipient or his relatives. 
London is left rather vague. The L.C.C. will take over 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and it may arrange 
for the Borough Councils to provide assistance under 
the Maternity and Child Welfare Act. It will not 
appoint ‘‘ Guardians’ Committees,” but it may establish 
** local or other sub-committees of the Public Assistance 
Committee ” and define their functions. The Poor 
Law is, of course, left intact; the county and county 
borough councils are free to decide whether or not they 
will use it for all classes of the destitute. For one class, 
at least, the able-bodied unemployed, they will evidently 
be bound to use it. A person who has received poor 
relief (other than medical treatment) within the preced- 
ing twelve months will be disqualified from becoming 
a member of a county or county borough council, or of 
an assistance committee or sub-committee, as he 
now is from becoming a member of a Board of Guar- 
dians. And finally, the Minister of Health may, if he 
chooses, keep the Poor Law in full foree for another 
five years in places where he has put in his appointed 
guardians under the Boards of Guardians (Default) 
Act, 1926. 

This is a timorous and a muddled scheme. Almost 
every clause is a sop to someone or other. The Guar- 
dians are kicked out of the front door, and then let 
in it at the back to carry on their work in a humbler 
position. Those who believe that destitution is a 
peculiar social disease, which needs an ad hoc authority 
to treat it, are presented with the old Majority Report 
device of the Public Assistance Committee. The 
Default Act is retained for the satisfaction of Mr. 
Chamberlain himself and his friends who are in a dither 
about “ Poplarism.” The able-bodied unemployed are 





? 


left on the backs of the ratepayers in order to save the 
pockets of the taxpayers. And the county councils 
are given more than their due share of the work—and 
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more, we believe, than some of them want—as a refuge 
for tottering Toryism against the encroachments of the 
Labour Party. 

There are, of course, some advantages in the Bill. 
Though it falls deplorably short of our expectations, 
it does weaken the Poor Law system. It should get rid 
of a great deal of waste and overlapping and duplication 
of machinery. It promises reforms in the public health 
service, especially in the co-ordination and extension 
of hospital treatment. And we hope that a considerable 
number of intelligent and progressive county borough 
and county councils will choose the better of the two 
alternatives cffered them, and leave their Public 
Assistance Committees with as little as possible to do 
by making the other and more appropriate committees 
responsible for mothers and infants, schoolchildren, 
and mental defectives. But even so, it is a stupid 
measure, which if it is passed into law as it stands, will 
produce countless anomalies, jealousies and injustices. 
Whether reasoned criticism in the House of Commons 
will have any effect on Mr. Chamberlain, we do not 
know. On one glaring error—the keeping of able-bodied 
relief on the rates—he will, we suppose, remain immov- 
able. But there are other provisions on which we 
cannot believe he has set his heart so firmly. Does he 
really want to leave the local authorities this absurd 
and mischievous discretion to dress themselves up 
completely in the old clothes that have been stripped 
from the Guardians ? And is he really so doubtful of 
the competence of big municipal boroughs and urban 
districts, like Colchester and Cambridge, Willesden and 
Rhondda, to manage the transferred duties, that he 
must put them under the thumb of the county councils ? 
If he has not been completely nobbled by the reaction- 
aries and the schemers in his party, he will accept 
amendments on those points and vastly improve his 
Bill. If he has, he will leave the next Government with 
a bad mess to clear up. 


FRENCH POLITICS 


Paris, November 19th. 
ISCONCEPTIONS of the French Parliamentary 
M system are probably more widespread than I had 
supposed. The other day, in a Paris salon, a 
visiting Englishman, well known in the political and 
financial world, remarked to me: ‘ Poincaré is now safe, 
is he not? He has just had his elections which have gone 
in his favour, and he has reconstructed his Cabinet. So he 
is good for three or four years.” It was obvious that 
this Englishman was thinking of the French situation 
precisely as he would have thought of the British situation. 
When I had recovered from my surprise it occurred to me 
that many other people, including some of those whose 
business it is to follow events, have similar mistaken 
notions of the French Parliament. 

Poincaré has, indeed, had his elections, and they have 
shown that the country is still favourable to him. The 
popular indignation at the Radical attempt to overthrow 
him was plainly manifested. He has, indeed, reconstructed 
his Cabinet, and even if the whole of the Radicals voted 
against him, together with the Socialists and the Com- 
munists, they could not form a majority in the present 
Chamber. In point of fact, two-thirds of the Radicals 
entirely approve of Poincaré’s policy and express the utmost 
respect for Poincaré’s personality. Judged by any English 
standards, the present Prime Minister should be safely 


entrenched in office for several years. But it is wrong to 
apply English standards. Although the Radical attack 
was inopportune, and there are immediate tasks which it 
is pretended Poincaré alone can properly perform, any 
experienced observer of French politics must be aware that, 
in the normal course of things, Poincaré can hardly maintain 
himself for more than a few months. His position is 
undermined. Circumstances may conspire to prolong his 
stay, but this is improbable. 


It may be well, therefore, to repeat that the Chamber 
is composed not of two or three parties who will agree to 
give a reasonable tenure of office to whichever party has 
won at the polls, but of twelve or more groups which can 
be shuffled like a pack of cards. Deputies who are not 
Ministers, but who hope to become Ministers, endeavour 
to shufile the cards as often as possible. Every Ministerial 
crisis means that they have a fresh chance of becoming 
Ministers. To bring down a Government it is only necessary 
that one or two of the groups should change sides; and, 
especially for the centre groups, this is an extremely easy 
operation. The centre groups number nearly two hundred 
—hbut there are six or seven of them. They are the pivot 
of Parliamentary action. The two wings are, however, 
unequal in strength. The Right wing may be reckoned 
at about 130. The Left wing may be reckoned at about 
240. There are, besides, a few nondescript deputies. The 
Chamber therefore leans towards the Left, but this simple 
statement must be modified, inasmuch as a good part of 
the Radicals are opportunists who might properly be 
placed among the centre groups. 

A total absence of discipline in most of these groups, 
a lack of the sense of fair play, the habit of place-seeking, 
of intrigue, of restlessness, render the life of any Ministry 


precarious. There are too many people interested in its 
downfall. If a Cabinet exists beyond the average lease, 


the would-be Ministers are hungry and angry. On this 
occasion—that is to say at the Angers Congress of the 
Radical Party—they were so hungry and angry that they 
overplayed their hand. If M. Caillaux who led the man- 
ceuvres, and M. Daladier the titular head of the Radicals, 
and the two young men in a hurry, M. Montigny and M. 
Bergery, had a little more political wisdom, they would 
have been content to wait. Instead, they put themselves 
in the wrong and revived M. Poincaré’s popularity. Their 
plot was too obvious. It is difficult to think of M. Caillaux 
as naive, but he certainly displayed naivety at Angers. He 
provided M. Poincaré, whose Parliamentary skill is vastly 
underrated, with a wonderful opportunity of doing many 
things. M. Poincaré could throw the odium of the crisis 
—which in any event was inevitable—on the Caillaux 
caucus. He could get rid of the Radical Ministers, especi- 
ally M. Herriot, who had been a deadweight in his Cabinet. 
He could turn even the bulk of the Radicals against their 
leaders who had deliberately excluded (for the first time for 
thirty years) Radical Ministers from the Government. 
He could expose the weakness of the Radical Party, which 
had always imagined that it could dictate French policy, 
by forming a Cabinet in spite of their opposition. 

Not for a moment did the Radicals dream that M. 
Poincaré could succeed without them. They are only 
125 all told, and out of the 125 only between thirty and 
forty are actively hostile to the Poincaré Government ; 
but they have been so used to dictating their terms, whether 
from within or from without the Chamber, that they 
could not imagine that M. Poincaré would take them at 
their word and form a Government in which they do not 
figure. Incidentally, M. Poincaré has managed to relieve 
himself of the dull grind of budgetary duties. He is weary 
of his financial work, and has passed it over to M. Chéron, 
while still remaining Prime Minister. 
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Badly as the Radical chiefs behaved, it is clear that M. 
Poincaré himself is preparing the way for his departure. 
Everybody has proclaimed M. Poincaré supreme, unique, 
indispensable. That is a reputation from which one must 
retire with considerable art. In the present conditions 
of French sentiment the description of Poincaré is largely 
true. Yet it cannot remain true for an indefinite period. 
M. Poinearé who is praised for his handling of finances, 
for his stabilisation of the france, quietly surrenders French 
finances into the hands of M. Chéron, though he, without 
portfolio, stands behind M. Chéron to support him until 
the new Finance Minister can stand alone. 

The excuse that M. Poincaré has greater international 
functions which prevent him from fulfilling the functions 
of Finance Minister does not hold water. A commission 
of experts is to be appointed to consider the problem 
of reparations. Once appointed, it is not for M. Poincaré 
to occupy himself with the details of its deliberations. 
He has laid down the principles of French international 
finance, and that is all he can do for the moment. By 
the New Year the budget should be passed, and M. Poin- 
caré’s daily Parliamentary task, with or without M. Chéron, 
would be over. Later on, when the commission has reported, 
there will certainly be delicate negotiations—but these lie 
in the more or less remote future. M. Poincaré then is 
apparently already making himself less indispensable. 

The politician who shows the keenest appreciation of the 
political situation is M. Tardieu, who has been put in a post 
where he can strengthen his grip on power—namely, in 
the post of Minister of the Interior, from whence he can 
control the Prefects and generally prepare his own advent 
to the Premiership. I do not say he will succeed, but he is 
unquestionably the man most likely to succeed. He gives 
an impression of solidity and of silent efficiency. He 
realises that with the break-up of the old Cabinet of 
National Union a Premier must base himself upon the 
centre groups. His efforts must be directed towards 
consolidating the two hundred, and in reinforcing them on 
both wings. If he can obtain half the Radicals, and the 
general support of the Union Républicaine (that is to say, 
the largest group on the Right) he will be, for a time, 
relatively secure. Besides, M. Poincaré has appeared to 
designate M. Tardieu as his successor. These are, of course, 
only impressions, but they are impressions that are shared 
by most good judges of French political tendencies. 

Against this formation of a majority round the centre 
is opposed an attempt to reconstruct the old Cartel des 
Gauches. The Radicals and the Socialists, it is urged, 
should unite ; and this time the Socialists should actually 
participate in the responsibilities of Government. It is 
true that their united forces would be insuflicient—a total 
of 225 out of a Chamber of 605. But they too would obtain 
support from the centre groups. Such is the calculation. 
In my view it is extremely dubious. In the first place, 
a considerable section of the Socialists are still unconvinced 
of the desirability of participation. In the second place, 
a considerable section of the Radicals are unconvinced 
of the desirability of co-operation with the Socialists. 
Thirdly, the centre groups as a whole do not wish to lean 
any further to the Left. They are reluctant to commit 
themselves in this sense while important international 
negotiations are pending. I am far from being dogmatic, 
but in any case before the Cartel des Gauches becomes a 
practical possibility a great deal of spadework is necessary. 

These international negotiations are peculiar. M. 
Briand remains at the Quai d’Orsay and nothing appears 
to menace him. But it will have been observed that the 
Foreign Minister is not alone in directing foreign affairs. 
When M. Poinearé was Finance Minister and now that 
he is no longer Finance Minister, but is Prime Minister 





—_—— 


with a special mission, he was and is the principal negotiator, 
That is because the problem is at once a financial problem 
and a diplomatic problem. There is reason to believe 
M. Briand would have it so. M. Briand does not pretend 
to financial skill or even to any particular financial under- 
standing. He is content to be assisted. Moreover, 
though he has conducted French diplomacy for a long time, 
he would perhaps prefer, now that the period of oratorical 
manifestations has passed, and the period of realisations 
has begun, that he should not have the whole responsibility 
of making arrangements that may be represented as vital 
for France. Germany might expect more from him than 
he is prepared to give. If he were not conciliatory enough 


his reputation abroad would be compromised. If he were 
too conciliatory his reputation at home would be 
compromised. 


It is M. Poincaré who is taking charge of these inter- 
national financial questions. It is M. Poincaré who has 
laid down the method of approach. The French view is 
not unlike the British view in essentials. Great Britain, 
according to the Balfour Note, which Mr. Winston Churchill 
has confirmed, demands that her debtors shall pay her 
enough to enable her to acquit her own debts. France 
asks precisely the same—with an additional sum for damages 
in the Northern departments. The differences in French 
and British conceptions are not great. Theoretically, 
England does not care whether the money comes from 
France or Germany—nor in what proportions it comes 
from these countries. But in practice the French debt 
to England is already fixed, and therefore the balance 
which must come from Germany is already known. Again, 
England has only one creditor—the United States ; whereas 
France has two—England and the United States. This 
distinction does not alter the fundamental fact that the 
ultimate creditor of both France and England is the United 
States. It does not alter the fundamental fact that both 
France and England look to Germany to pay, directly or 
indirectly, their debts to the United States. Whatever 
be the intricacies of book-keeping, Germany is regarded as 
the sole European debtor. 

One wonders, therefore, what can be the purpose of the 
expert commission. Whether the experts are delegates 
of their governments or are nominally independent, their 
conclusions are determined in advance, and those con- 
clusions do not promise any radical change. The amount 
that Germany is to pay is not to be determined by German 
capacity but by Allied needs. It is fixed and, if one accepts 
the Franco-British thesis, irrevocable. There is, perhaps, 
a narrow margin in which the commission’s findings may be 
comparatively free ; but the basic figures can be ascertained 
without an international commission. While American 
demands are to pass unchallenged and without hope of 
modification, any subordinate clerk can add together the 
figures of French and British debts; and these are the 
basic figures of the German debt. If the experts are thus 
to be limited, it would be well not to pitch expectations 
very high. SisLEY HUupDDLESTON. 


THE FINANCE OF 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S BILL 


T is doubtful if anybody at all completely understands 

I Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Local Government Bill. 
We are, of course, aware that, in confessing the 
incompleteness of our own understanding, we lay ourselves 
open to Mr. Chamberlain’s favourite retort—that his critics 
are fools. That Mr. Chamberlain has called so many 
even of his own friends fools is one of the reasons why his 
measure is unpopular, though not the main reason. It 1s 


unpopular also because few can make head or tail of some 
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of its most vital provisions. Certain of his administrative 
proposals, indeed, are plain enough ; the objection to them 
js that they are framed on definitely wrong lines. But the 
difficulty arises over the financial clauses ; these, whatever 
Mr. Chamberlain may say, are really hard to understand, 
not in their meaning, but in the knowledge of their probable 
effects. No local authority can really tell how, in the long 
run, it is likely to be affected by them; and accordingly 
no one can say whether the redistribution of burdens which 
is proposed will in the end work out fairly or not. This is 
not only because of the complexity of the formula for 
arriving at a weighted population as a basis for grants, 
but also because of the important questions concerning the 
amount of grants that are left over to be settled at a future 
date, and because no one can even guess how the amount 
which any local authority is destined to receive under the 
scheme compares with the amount it would have received 
if the basis of grant aid had been left unchanged. 

The details of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme therefore defy 
prediction or calculation of their probable effects. But, 
in general, it is clear what he is attempting to do. His 
main objects are two—the transference of a large number 
of powers from the smaller to the larger local authorities, 
coupled with some power of delegation by the larger back 
to the smaller, and the substitution of a block grant system 
for the existing system of percentage grants. 

To the former of these changes we take, in principle, no 
objection, though we are doubtful whether the counties, 
varying as they do in size, wealth and population, and 
failing to correspond with the real economic and social 
divisions of the national life, are really suitable centres 
round which to group a new co-ordinated system of local 
administration. The county is a very poor substitute for 
the “region”; and it is the regional rather than the 
county unit that many of the modern functions of local 
government really require. Mr. Chamberlain, even if he 
has any sympathy with regional aspirations—which we 
doubt—would probably answer that it would be politically 
impossible at the present stage to attempt the ambitious 
task of reshaping British local government on regional lines. 
He would have the county boroughs, as well as the coun- 
ties, up against him in any such attempt ; and obviously he 
has tried, though not very successfully, to enlist the county 
and county borough councils on his side for his warfare 
against the lesser local authorities. We are not suggesting 
that Mr. Chamberlain could have carried through a more 
ambitious scheme ; but, in view of the need for one, which 
we believe to be clear, we view with some misgivings the 
further entrenchment of the county as not only the leading 
administrative unit, but also a supervisory and grant- 
dispensing authority over the councils of the lesser areas. 

Mainly, however, we join issue with Mr. Chamberlain 
over the question of the block grant. It is easy to see why 
he favours this as against the percentage system ; for it is 
evidently an immensely powerful weapon in the hands of 
all who are opposed to the progressive development of local 
government based on local initiative. In the past, the 
progress of local government has been largely due to the 
lead given by the more energetic local authorities in gcing 
beyond the statutory minimum of services imposed upon 
them by Parliament. A few authorities have led the way 
in instituting a new service, or in developing an existing 
service beyond the point reached elsewhere. Gradually 
other authorities have followed the lead, until at length 
the majority have fallen into line. Then Parliament has 
stepped in, and made compulsory over the whole country 
the new standard made possible by the voluntary initiative 
of the more progressive bodies. This is not, of course, the 
whole story of the advance of British local government ; 
but it is certainly an important part of the story. And the 


percentage grant system has been a very powerful factor in 
making this type of development possible ; for the progres- 
sive authority has, in respect of the services to which it 
applies, been able to get from the national exchequer an 
increased grant proportionate to the increase in its own 
expenditure. 

Mr. Chamberlain now proposes to deal at this type of 
progress a double blow. By imposing a block grant system 
he deprives the progressive authority of any assistance in 
raising its standard of services above the general minimum. 
If it wants to do this in future, it will have to do it wholly 
at the expense of the rates. And at the same time, by the 
de-rating of agricultural and industrial properties, Mr. 
Chamberlain narrows the basis on which the rates can be 
levied, and thus makes it still harder for the progressive 
authority to find any money for the improvement of its 
services. For clearly householders and shopkeepers, on 
whom the main burden of any increase in the rates will fall, 
are likely to be roused to keener opposition to such increases 
because of the narrower basis on which all future rates will 
have to be levied. 

By these means, Mr. Chamberlain does his best to reduce 
British local government to a dead level standard, and to 
make it as hard as possible for any local authority to advance 
beyond the minimum imposed on it by Parliament. Here- 
after, it seems clear, local services, within the scope covered 
by the block grants, will develop only as a result of national 
legislation. The State may still impose new duties on the 
local authorities, or raise the compulsory standard for exist- 
ing services ; but the progressive council which wants to go 
ahead of the rest will have every possible obstacle put in 
its way. Evidently this amounts to a huge increase in 
centralisation, and to the destruction, in great measure, 
of that local initiative which has hitherto given our system 
of local government its distinctive character. 

Doubtless, Mr. Chamberlain regards this change as highly 
desirable, from two distinct points of view. It will minister 
to “* economy,” as “* economy ” is understood in Government 
circles. It will save the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
money, and make local authorities disinclined to spend, 
even for the most laudable objects. And, at the same time, 
it will put a spoke in the wheel of the Government’s political 
opponents. Labour is just beginning to win majorities on 
a number of the bigger local authorities. Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes to “ dish” the Socialists by creating a financial 
situation in which even Labour majorities will find them- 
selves unable to spend money in developing improved local 
services. 

It is true that by far the greatest service to which the 
system of percentage grants at present applies is excluded 
from the scope of the Local Government Bill. Education 
is permitted, for the time being, to retain the percentage 
system. It is known that there is a strong body of opinion 
in the Government in favour of introducing block grants 
for education as well, in order to check the growth of expen- 
diture on this vital public service. But Mr. Chamberlain 
is presumably aware that if he had put education with the 
rest into his Bill all chance of carrying it would have disap- 
peared. The solid body of educational opinion, almost 
without regard for party, would have joined the opposition, 
and the entire scheme would have been shipwrecked. 
Accordingly, education is left out—for the present—in the 
hope that the educationists may be disarmed. 

Educationists, however, will be living in a fool’s paradise 
if they imagine that they are likely to retain the percentage 
system permanently in face of a change in the basis on 
which other grants are paid. Clearly, the object is to make 
the complete change by stages; and the present Bill is 
designed to provide a framework for grant aid on the 
* block ”’ system, into which education and other surviving 
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percentage services can be fitted at a later stage. The 
general change once made, the adaptation to it of these 
services can be put forward as a step needed in order to 
secure symmetry, uniformity, and fair dealing between 
the different functions of local government. 

Mr. Chamberlain, of course, has a cure ; for the percentage 
system of grant aid has its weaknesses. It does result 
sometimes in giving more to the rich and less to the poor; a 
poor area may be unable to find its part of the additional 
expenditure required for an improved service, and therefore 
may have to forgo the State aid which is conditional on its 
finding more money itself. But the block system, under 
pretence of rectifying this anomaly, falls into the far worse 
error of penalising progressive administration. Probably 
the best system would be a combination of the two, under 
which each area would receive a block grant calculated on 
some basis of “‘ weighted population,’’ but would receive 
this as a minimum grant, to be supplemented by a percentage 
grant on all excess approved expenditure over a level calcu- 
lated to correspond with the block grant. This mixed 
system would ensure fairer treatment for poor areas, and 
would at the same time preserve the stimulus to local 
initiative for which the percentage grant is indispensable. 

We do not suppose Mr. Chamberlain is open to persuasion 
on this point, since his aim is to check the Socialists in the 
local government field. But it is, in all probability, the 
means by which, if the Bill is passed, its evil effects will 
have to be counteracted by a subsequent Government. It 
will not be difficult, while preserving the block grants which 
Mr. Chamberlain proposes to introduce, to restore the 
percentage grant as a supplementary payment. But, 
until this is done, the operation of the new measure is likely 
to put almost insuperable obstacles in the way of any local 
authority which desires to raise the standard of service 
above the minimum. Mr. Chamberlain wants the minimum 
to become the maximum. That, covered up in many 
words, is the gist of the financial provisions of this Bill. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


GOOD deal of public attention has been drawn 
in the press to the English edition of General 
Huguet’s book* on the War, which has just 

been published. It has been widely represented as a 
virulent attack on Great Britain, her generals, her states- 
men, her policies and all her works. But this is not 
really a fair description of the book. General Huguet 
was the Chief of the French Military Mission attached to 
the British Expeditionary Force from the date of its 
departure from our shores until the date of the super- 
session of Sir John French as Commander-in-Chief by Sir 
Douglas Haig. Previously he had been Military Attaché 
at the French Embassy in London. The greater part of 
his book is taken up with a very full and closely docu- 
mented account of the fortunes of the British Army in 
France from Mons to Loos, that is to say, for the first 
fifteen months of the War, with particular reference to 
the rather serious friction which constantly arose between 
the British and French Higher Commands. With this 
part of the narrative no Englishman need find fault. It 
is true that General Huguet comments at times with 
extreme severity upon the manners, habits, appearance 
and general military competence of Sir John French. 
But he says nothing stronger than has been said on 
occasion by Sir John’s own countrymen, and after all, his 
removal from the active command of the Army in France 
was not the result of a whim. Behind the change there 
lay very definite reasons, and General Huguet’s attack on 
* Britain and the War. A French Indictment. 
Hucver. ‘Translated by Capt. H.C. Mincmin. Cassell. 





By General 
15s. 
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French provides perhaps the best commentary that has 
yet appeared in print upon the nature of those reasons, 
French was a disaster, he was irresolute and mercurial, 
He wrote himself: “‘ Our military barometer went up and 
down as swiftly and suddenly as a ship in a typhoon.” 
He wavered constantly between extreme optimism and 
extreme pessimism, to the bewilderment of all those who 
were associated with him. General Huguet, frankly as he 
writes, does French no injustice that it is easy to put a 
finger on. 

On the other hand, the General does full and generous 
justice to the behaviour of the British troops in France, 
No Frenchman has ever paid higher tribute to the qualities 
of the British as fighting men. On page after page he 
refers with superlative epithets to their courage, their 
cheerfulness, their loyalty and their truly indomitable 
spirit. He saw and knew because he was with them, 
But with the Armistice, according to the General, all these 
virtues disappeared, and there was left only the greedy, 
egoistic, materialist spirit of that ‘“ uncongenial race, 
whose overthrow would be generally welcomed throughout 
the world with a sigh of relief and deliverance.’ We can 
afford, of course, to laugh at this sort of thing, and to 
laugh perhaps still more at some of the General’s absurd 
misstatements of fact in connection with political currents 
and events in England ; but, all the same, we must admit 
him as an honest and unprejudiced witness. He is too 
generous in his praise to be suspected of any serious 
personal bias. We must take it that his view of the 
English and of English policy is roughly the view of a 
great many, perhaps of most, honest Frenchmen. 

To us, of course, their attitude is as incomprehensible 
as ours is to them. They regard our opposition to some 
of their post-war plans—the fortification of the Rhine, for 
example, as an eastern frontier against Germany—as 
sheer treachery. We supported them with men and 
guns and money for four years, and then suddenly we 
basely refused to support their policies, and began, in the 
interests of the “ balance of power,” to support the other 
side. Well, of course, we did. Our ideas of political 
justice, political expediency and national security are 
utterly different from those of France, and never at any 


moment—except perhaps during some of the actual 
fighting—had the Entente any sentimental basis. France, 


says General Huguet, was ‘“‘so happy in her victory” and 
wanted at the end only to throw herself into our arms, 
to forget old quarrels and to cement the alliance. That, 
no doubt, is true; but unfortunately our point of view 
was different. We had no fundamental affection for France 
as against other countries, and were by no means ready 
to give the French Government carte blanche in the resettle- 
ment of Europe. Here is the root of the grievance. The 
French thought they ought to have a free hand; and if 
one asked why, the answer was in effect that they had 
suffered so much, and that after all no one could honestly 
deny that France was the main exemplar and guardian of 
European civilisation, and as such was entitled to have 
her own way. We thought otherwise; we thought that 
her policy—as, for example, in the invasion of the Ruhr— 
was foolish and likely to defeat its own ends ; and the 
French—incomparably the most “ insular”? people in the 
whole world—were unable to interpret this opposition as 
due to anything but jealousy and “disloyalty.” They are 
genuinely unable to believe that anyone else can honestly 
believe that their fate as a power is not the most important 
of all the interests of humanity. And apparently they 
did genuinely feel also that the fact of our having come 
to their help, and fought for four years by their side, 
placed us under some sort of permanent obligation to them. 

It is a strange fate that has set the French and the 
English side by side, and so close. In spirit we have 
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more in common with the Russians than with the French, 
and, of course, infinitely more with the Germans and the 
Scandinavians. The opposition between the English spirit 
and the French spirit represents one of the major conflicts 
in European civilisation. We can get closer even to the 
Italians or the Spaniards. The French and English may 
associate loyally enough for a common purpose, but they 
can never be friends. That does not mean, of course, 
that they need be enemies, need ever fight each other 
again, or are ever likely to; but the mutual psychological 
antipathy—so clearly exemplified in General Huguet’s 
book—is probably the most profound of any that exist 
between European nations. For many hundreds of years 
our quarrels have been normal, our alliances temporary 
and abnormal. In this fact there is nothing very much 
to regret—for it is not in the least likely to lead to war— 
but we had better recognise it quite frankly. Except under 
conditions of extreme stress such as existed from 1914 to 
1918, Anglo-French ce-operation is not practicable at all. 
It is hard to think of any highly contentious problem 
upon which the press of London and the press of Paris 
would not be likely prima facie to take opposite sides. 
It is not merely that we do not think alike; it is that 
we think normally and habitually on lines so opposite 
that the opposition is almost ludicrous. We cannot 
possibly be allies except in war, and even our restricted 
Entente wears a certain air of rather ridiculous unreality. 
The attitude of our soldiers on the Continent was worthy 
of note. The Belgians they could not get on with at all. 
The French they did not understand, and therefore did 
not like. But when they got into the Rhineland and 
were billeted in Cologne they found themselves at their 
ease. They made friends at once with the civilian popula- 
tion to a degree which involved certain definite embarrass- 
ments for their commanding officers. This may have been 
unforeseen, but it was entirely natural. We English do 
not much care for foreigners at all, but normally we find the 
Boche personally more congenial than the Frenchman. The 
French naturally put this down to our bad taste. That 
may be so, but the fact remains, and it is not an altogether 
insignificant fact. We allied ourselves with the French 
in the late War for reasons which were entirely adequate, 
but they were reasons which have ceased to exist and are 
not likely to come into existence again. The French 
(per General Huguet) complain that we do not love them 
for themselves alone. Well, it is true that we do not. 
We did not go to war to save France—though that was 
part of our motive—so much as to save Belgium and 
ourselves ; and we do not regard our temporary military 
association with France as involving any sentimental 
liabilities. We claim nothing from America because she 
fought side by side with us, and we can recognise no claim 
from France based on any similar consideration. We 
co-operated with France loyally enough from 1914 to 
1918, but we do not anticipate any similar co-operation 
in the future; and since we do not like her very much, we 
see no reason why we should be expected to support her 
policies, merely because fourteen years ago we went to 
her aid. There is no use or sense, of course, in arguing 
about these things. We cannot hope to offer any healing 
balm for the sore feelings of General Huguet, because 
England and France have no common sentiments—apart 
from their now defunct detestation of the regime of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. Presently the English and French may arrive 
at a new mutual understanding, but if so it will certainly 
be upon the basis of an agreement to differ upon almost 
every subject under the sun. And that, after all, might 
not be so very bad a basis for an understanding. Mean- 
while General Huguet marshals and faces the facts of the 
situation from the French standpoint fairly enough, and 
those in England who are still pleading for closer co- 


operation with France than with any other country, might 
do well to study his book. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH AGAIN 
Powe te wa disease is with us still, blows 


like the wind where it listeth and _ signalises its 

unwelcome appearance by closing roads and 
markets. Even the king of sports, horribile dictu, is not 
left alone ; for a time, at least, the pursuit of the uneatable 
by the unspeakable has become impossible in certain 
districts. A harsh description this last; Oscar Wilde did 
not even have the poor excuse that he was a smallholder. 

The Research Committee under Sir Charles Martin pursues 
its way, offering up continual sacrifice of guinea-pigs and 
rabbits at the altar of scientific investigation and spending 
a great deal of public money, with seeming complacency, 
as though grasping the essential fact that money is made to 
spend. From time to time the learned mountain labours 
—and a Report is born. The third of these is before me 
as I write, and sets forth a story of failure with sufficient 
pomp and circumstance to gild success. Even it goes so 
far as to prefix the description with the flattering word 
progress. Apparently the committee suffers from lack of 
trained workers; so soon as a man distinguishes himself 
or even shows incipient tendencies to this end, he gets a 
permanent appointment, the place thereof knows him no 
more and one has an uneasy feeling that there is a halt in 
the labours, an unwarranted cessation of effort to persuade 
guinea-pig or rabbit to yield the secrets of a mysterious 
disease that affects cattle, sheep and pigs and with which 
they have no real concern. So far as the mere layman can 
tell, the distinguished gentlemen whose part-time job it is 
to unravel the mysteries have contributed little more than 
negatives, with information that is of interest rather than 
practical value. They labour, they use public money freely 
and doubtless wisely, and at the present moment the 
farmer and the stock breeder stand just where they stood 
when the first guinea-pig was inoculated, and the first 
rabbit bled to death. 

Down to the present many difficulties have hampered the 
Committee, loss of staff, ineffective system of isolation, 
recalcitrant behaviour of laboratory animals, the temporary 
failure of the Pirbright Experimental Station. But certain 
facts have been ascertained ; they are wrapped up in nearly 
one hundred and fifty pages, though a skilled sub-editor 
would hold them all within the space of a column and find 
room for comment. We learn that the diluted vesicle 
fluid of foot and mouth dried on bran proved infective after 
twenty weeks and that solutions with free chlorine or 
free iodine are effective as disinfectants in dilutions of one 
in 100,000 and one in 50,000 respectively. Formalin which 
will disinfect contaminated hides is bad for the hides 
themselves, but the best means of disinfecting contaminated 
material is heat. Water is serviceable to this end at 60 C. 

There is a plurality of virus types; Vallée and Carré in 
France discovered two, and the German investigators, 
Waldmann and Trautwein, have discovered three. of which 
two are identical with those of the French savants. By 
the aid of guinea pigs, which add so much lustre to the 
glories of science, the Research Committee has been 
enabled to agree that the German and French scientists 
are correct in their several assertions. 

Infection by one type of foot-and-mouth disease does not 
give immunity from infection by another, though an 
animal that recovers from foot-and-mouth will not go 
down to the same strain of infection by inoculation for a 
period varying from six to twelve months. A further 
discovery of some interest is that wild rodents do not 
spread the disease. Rats and rabbits cannot be persuaded 
to carry infection. Temporary immunity (ten to fourteen 
days) can be given by injecting into a healthy animal 
‘“‘a considerable quantity ” of blood serum taken from a 
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convalescent or hyper-immunised animal. The Committee 
approves our national slaughter policy, but admits that 
should an epizootic get out of control, our present procedure 
would be impracticable. So wisdom is becoming justified of 
her children. It is at least probable that if we were to set 
the profits of our export trade in pedigree cattle during the 
past seven years against the price paid in compensation for 
slaughter to enable the business to persist, we should get 
figures that would create quite a loud outcry. As a nation 
we pay highly for the beaux yeux of our pedigree exporters, 
but doubtless they are charming people and worth the 
money ; in fact, the few I have been privileged to meet have 
assured me, indirectly of course, that this is so. 

One of the matters that gives the ignoramus furiously to 
think is the Research Committee’s action in the Walker 
and Taylor experiments. Many will remember that 
Colonel Walker, head of the Veterinary College of Lahore 
in the Punjab, succeeded in immunising cattle by giving 
them an intravenous injection of a solution containing 
iodide of potassium. He stopped the foot-and-mouth 
fever in its earliest stages by aid of the same injection and 
gave immunity up to twenty-four days. Because he is a 
man of eminence in his profession, the Research Committee 
decided to test out his cure and proceeded to do so. But 
they did not employ cattle for the test, they employed 
guinea pigs, and because the potassium iodide did not 
affect the guinea pigs, they appear to have concluded that 
the cure is not effective. There is a guarded reference to 
calves in the Report, but the signatories have pinned their 
faith or lack of faith on guinea pigs. Yet they found that 
one part of free iodine in 50,000 is an effective disinfectant 
of articles contaminated with the virus of the disease, so 
that it is clear that the halogen has a part to play, if only 
when they bring their labours to a close. More mysterious 
than the ways of a serpent on the rock are the ways of the 
Committee that makes Progress Reports. It may be that 
the cure is effective only in dealing with the Asiatic type 
of virus, but if that is one of the three types discovered by 
the German research workers, a great advance would be 
registered, there would be a positive result to chronicle. 
We know from the Committee’s own report that its efforts 
to spread foot-and-mouth among wild rodents have not 
succeeded ; we know, too, that horses and dogs are insus- 
ceptible altogether ; may not guinea pigs and rabbits have 
their own special make-up too? 

It follows surely, from the plain man’s viewpoint at least, 
that the degree of susceptibility varies throughout the 
animal world, and as with susceptibility to virus may be 
susceptiblity to curative agents. Further, it would appear 
to an unqualified observer that a progressive Research 
Committee needs to know what cures foot-and-mouth in 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and goats, and that the effect of iodine 
on guinea pigs is of concern to guinea pigs alone. One 
feels that the Indian experiment should have been carried 
out properly ; perhaps the Asiatic seasoning would have 
seemed out of place in the very English and Scottish dish 
that lies before me as I write, but it would have given a 
flavour that is conspicuously to seck. 

What the country is paying for eminent but persistent 
failure is not quite clear. Down to March, 1927, the bill 
was £28,000. Could anybody destitute of scientific training, 
and consequently of a right mind, assert that the results 
are worth the blood of one of the unfortunate animals which 
were, we read, “ sacrificed by being bled white ’’? It seems to 
a prejudiced observer like the writer, who holds vivisection 
and vivisectors in frank abhorrence, that our present foot- 
and-mouth policy and our Research Committee with its 
“Progress Reports” are endeavouring to extend the 
process of bleeding white to the corpus vile of the taxpayer. 

Ss. L. B. 


NOVEMBER 24, 1928 


Correspondence 


THE UNCHARTED REEF OF SOUTH 
AFRICAN POLITICS 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—As one who has sailed along the unchartered reef upon 
the quarter-deck of the South African Labour Party and still 
keeps a vigilant outlook upon the troubled waters of S.A. affairs, 
I read Lord Olivier’s article in your last issue with great interest, 

Even in South Africa the dangerous reef of the Native Problem 
is dimly seen. When Lord Olivier’s pilot was pointing out the 
reef to him it would seem that some parts of it were hidden. 

Firstly, Lord Olivier says that the I.C.U. (black man’s union) 
is being persecuted in a fashion similar to the persecution in 

‘ngland of early Trade Unionists, and illustrates this by referring 

to the Native Affairs Law of 1926 as “* embodying the ‘ Kadalie 
Clause’ specially framed to enable the undesired agitator 
(Kadalie) to be laid by the heels.”” The Native Affairs Regula- 
tion Amendment Act, 1926, which is the official name of the law 
referred to, provides simply that the decision of Native Councils 
in Native Areas shall be subject to the approval of the Minister 
of Native Affairs. It does not place any restriction on Trade 
Union activities. When read with the prinicpal Act of 1920 it 
is seen to supply machinery whereby the general interests of 
natives in Native Areas may be safeguarded. The object of 
the Act of 1926 appears to be the provision of an additional 
power for the Minister of Native Affairs in his recognised capacity 
of chief guardian of the natives of the Union. If the object of 
its authors were to lay Kadalie or any other Trade Unionist by 
the heels it seems curiously inept. 

Secondly, in mapping the attitude of the South African Trade 
Union Congress to the I.C.U. Lord Olivier has not showa that the 
T.U. Congress has adopted the principle of admitting natives 
to membership of all Trade Unions, and has succeeded in getting 
the largest Unions to admit natives as members. Neither has 
he shown that registration of the I.C.U. was refused because 
the older Unions had opened their doors to the natives. Since 
Lord Olivier wrote, the S.A. Government has given a similar 
reason for its refusal to recognise the [I.C.U. In this connection 

he Government and the Trade Unions have adopted the policy 

of intercourse on equal terms between whites and blacks in 
preference to segregation. Lord Olivier regards the policy of 
segregation as one of the perils of the uncharted reef, so it was 
unfortunate that this favourable channel through the rocks 
should have been hidden from his view. There are other details 
in Lord Olivier’s survey which reflect unfavourably upon the 
pilotage he obtained. I shall refer only to one ; and to that one 
because it gives material for an easy test of authenticity. 

In further illustration of the persecution already mentioned, 
Lord Olivier has sketched the unfair treatment of Mr. Ballinger, 
the English adviser of the I.C.U. In relating this Lord Olivier 
says: “ First of all the High Commissioner of South Africa in 
this country refused to visa his (Mr. Ballinger’s) passport, and 
it was only a few hours before the time he had arranged to sail 
for South Africa that a provisional and limited passport enabled 
him to embark.” Here is a statement the truth of which can 
be tested with certainty in London. The result of such a test is 
the best evidence at hand of the quality of the data upon which 
Lord Olivier’s map of the South African reef has been plotted. 
This test requires no journey to a distant and uncharted reef. 
It only needs a visit to the nearby situated South Africa House 
in Trafalgar Square. At the office of the High Commissioner 
of South Africa there is available to Lord Olivier as it has been 
to me a file of papers which records the facts. These are they. 
The High Commissioner does not visa any passports. In the 
instance of Mr. Ballinger the British Passport Oilice wrote to the 
High Commissioner and asked whether he had any objection 
to the issue of a passport to Mr. Ballinger. The High Commis- 
sioner replied that he had none and did nothing more. 

This test shows a state of inaccuracy in the data upon which 
Lord Olivier has proceeded and indicates the necessity of an 
amendment, if not of a complete remaking, of Lord Olivier’s map. 

Further, Lord Olivier has assumed that the I.C.U. is the trustee 
of the black man’s industrial interests. Perhaps the danger 
of this assumption will become clear to him if he will refer to 
recent reports of legal proceedings in South Africa. In particular 
I may refer him to one case relating to the I.C.U. branch at 
Durban ; and to another relating to the I.C.U. agent at Lichten- 
berg. Finally, may I point to the dangerous rock, graphically 


disclosed, by the chief aim of the I.C.U., which is set forth by 
A strange 


Mr. Clements Kadalie as ** Africa for the Africans.” 
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banner for a Trade Union. It is not without deep significance 
that the same banner is borne by the Ethiopian Church, which 
has raised racial antipathy to Europeans among the natives 
under the guise of religion.—Yours, etc., 
PercivAL FRERE SMITH. 
12 King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple. 
November 21st. 


DISCUSSION IN THE CHURCH 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—There is, as you have observed, an eager discussion going 
on just now amongst the clergy of the Church of England, and 
the first impression that it makes on an observer may well be 
that of confusion. Many things at some stage in their becoming 
present the same appearance of confusion ; and the English 
clergy are painfully working their way through Discussion to 
Agreement. 

We have two objectives. In the first place we have become 
aware that we are not pulling our weight (though many of us 
are working very hard) in the National Work and Life. Some- 
thing is wrong somewhere, and what it is we are trying to find 
out. We are not, as we ought to be, the guides and advisers 
of the laity in the deeper things of life ; in its problems, its sore 
adversities, its hard tasks, its bitter trials. We fail somehow 
to revivify their ideals and to help them to follow the gleam. 
And we are trying to discover the cause of our failure, and to 
correct our mistakes. 

And then secondly, as a means to this end we are trying to 
recover our lost vision of the true teaching of the Church of 
England. That teaching has been set forth by great preachers 
who, in the past, were the staunch friends of the educated laity. 
It has not been affected, in its essentials, by the advance of 
learning, or the progress of science, but it needs to be presented 
to the laity in the language of to-day. We clergy have to go to 
school over again and our brethren of the laity must bear with 
us while we are learning. Perhaps they will also pray for us. 
Meanwhile there is available for all in the Catechism a neglected 
but very valuable summary of the teaching of our Church. 
The Catechism is condensed Christianity, like an emergency 
ration, and like it intended for the long march through life. 
Whoever desires to reorientate his life cannot do better than 
study the Church Catechism.—Yours, etc., 

C. PoyNTZ SANDERSON. 

Junior Constitutional Club. 


To the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—There is much truth in what you say about the two 
extremes in the Church of England, especially in the Diocese 
of London. But with regard to what you say about the clergy 
substituting the Choral Eucharist for Choral Matins, a little 
study of the Old Prayer Book of 1662 might not be amiss for 
clergy and people alike. The old Prayer Book may be said to 
be obsolete. Still, it is the only legal service book at present, 
one to which we clergy are all sworn to obedience. Does that 
book say that the Sunday Morning Service is to consist of 


Choral Matins with sermon, notices, and collection? If it 
does say that, clearly the Choral Eucharist is illegal. On the 


other hand does it contemplate a plain celebration of the 
Eucharist at an early hour followed by a choral one with sermon 
and notices and, of course, collection later, Matins being relegated 
to a very unimportant place and very rarely attended ? 

I think it is quite clear that only one celebration of the 
Eucharist was ordinarily contemplated by the compilers or 
revisers of 1662. But, doubtless, modern needs have made other 
celebrations more or less indispensable. It was clearly intended 
too that the Eucharist should be choral‘ in choirs and places 
where they sing.” It was not to be without communicants 
however—although nowhere are non-communicants authorised 
to walk out in the middle of the service. The names of intending 
communicants are directed to be handed in some time the day 
before ; and in case there should not be enough to justify a 
celebration the Ante-Communion, or first part of the Communion 
Service, concluding with the Benediction, is ordered. In 
this service alone are sermon, notices, and collection authorised. 

Matins, however, is by no means relegated to a position of 
marked inferiority. True, no sermon, notices, or collection 
are authorised there, any more than at evensong. But matins 
and evensong are to be said daily. And on Sundays they are to 
be choral where the Eucharist is choral. On Sundays too 
baptisms are to be after the second lesson at matins and evensong. 
On Sundays also a catechising is to take place after the second 


lesson at evensong. Matins on Sunday is to conclude with an 
anthem “in choirs and places where they sing.”’ In churches, 
as in cathedrals, this would be every day of the week too. Then 
follows, as a separate service, the litany, also sung. And 
following on to that comes the Eucharist, or Ante-Communion, 
as the case may be. The afternoon service of evensong has 
been already described. Observe that only one sermon and one 
collection are authorised on the Sunday. In how many churches, 
I wonder, is this order of service, the real old Prayer Book order, 
carried out? In the meanwhile ‘“ Anglo-Catholics” and 
‘** Evangelicals ’’ assail each other in the name of the Prayer 
Book, which neither of them attempts to obey. And the great 
mass of moderate church people are equally disobedient to the 
old Prayer Book. If we are not to have a new Prayer Book, 
had we not better try to obey the old one? If we say we cannot 
do so, why say hard things about those who wanted to have 
a new one and were not allowed by Parliament to have it ?— 
Yours, etc., WALTER B. GrayAmM. 
Silkstone Vicarage, Barnsley. 
November 17th. 


STANDARD AGRICULTURAL PRICES 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Recent correspondence on Agricultural Policies in Tue 
NEw STATESMAN has suggested to me that it might interest your 
readers if I called their attention to the dilliculty of knowing 
from whom a countryman may hope to secure help, as illustrated 
by the following facts. 

To a cultivator like myself it is obvious that prices control 
everything, and there are three policies before us. The first is 
to leave the present system of ever-varying prices alone, the 
second policy is defined by the word “ stabilisation,” which 
means nothing to us until we know at what price the stabilisation 
is to take place, and the third policy is represented by the 
proposals put forward by what are sometimes called ** standard 
price ’ farmers and others, which we understand means stabilisa- 
tion at a remunerative figure. 

I heard it said at the last meeting of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture that at a Labour meeting in the West of England— 
I think Gloucester—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald definitely declared 
for the Standard Price policy at a remunerative figure for wheat, 
and Mr. Noel Buxton spoke against it: certainly some of the 
East Anglican Labour candidates seem to be for it and, no 
doubt, other Labour candidates are against it. In the Liberal 
Party it is rumoured that Mr. Lloyd George may be for * Stan- 
dard Prices’ at a remunerative figure. So far as I know, he 
never speaks against it ; but Sir Francis Acland has opposed it 
vigorously. In the Conservative Party there is a standard price 
group, but, according to the Times, they were turned down at 
the last meeting of the National Council of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations. 

No party appears to have a price policy that will make any 
difference to farmers, but in every party there are, or may be, 
some who have an understanding of the question and a clear 
policy.— Yours, etc., COUNTRYMAN. 

November 20th. 


THE REAL MEN IN PUBLIC LIFE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN 

Srr,—May I be allowed to point out several mistakes in your 
reviewer's notice this week of my book, 7'he Real Men in Public 
Life. 

He states that the chapter * On Labour and its coming men” 
(there is no such chapter) “does not deal with Sir Oswald 
Mosley, Mr. Maxton, Dr. Hugh Dalton, and others now prom- 
inent.”” In the chapter on * Labour in the Crucible,” there is 
a warm defence of Mr. Maxton’s action when he was first sus- 
pended in the House of Commons, and an appreciation of his 
charm. The Index shows that his position in the Labour 
Party is discussed in the sketch of Mr. Wheatley, and that in 
this, too, Dr. Dalton and others are singled ovt as prominent 
figures. 

Your reviewer next says that my statements are sometimes 
surprising, “ for instance, that the liaison officer between Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Tory leaders, at the time of Mr. Asquith’s 
fall in 1916, was Mr. Philip Kerr.” He adds that I should 
find it difficult to prove this. I quite agree, but I did not make 
this statement. I wrote, “ The liaison between the mind of 
Mr. Lloyd George and the Times, which resulted in the article 
that finally upset Mr. Asquith’s equilibrium, was Mr. Philip 
Kerr.” A liaison between the mind of Mr. Lloyd George and 
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the editor of the Times is very different from a liaison between 
Mr. Lloyd George and the Tory leaders. 

Again, your reviewer says, ‘“* He speaks of Mr. MacDonald 
as having had difficulty in forming his Cabinet ; actually it 
was completed in a few hours—a feat never before performed, or 
approached.” Mr. Ramsay MacDonald announced his new 
Government on the evening of January 22nd, a few hours after 
Mr. Baldwin’s resignation. But it was on December 18th 
previously that Mr. Asquith declared that he would give a 
restricted support to a Labour Government, and the work of 
Labour Cabinet making began soon after. During the inter- 
vening period, not only in the Daily Herald, but in the rest of 
the Press, a number of appointments were correctly anticipated. 
On the morning of January 22nd, the Times stated that Mr. Mac- 
Donald had the list of his principal Ministers ready, and 
accurately announced nineteen of them. Yet I am traversed 
by your reviewer because I have not adopted his phantasy 
that Mr. MacDonald formed his Cabinet in a few hours by the 
waving of a wand.—Yours, etc., A. P. NICHOLSON. 

[Our reviewer writes : ‘‘ Mr. Nicholson convicts me of a slip in 
writing “* the Tory leaders,” instead of ‘“* Lord Northcliffe,’ as 
I intended. But his statement in its original form is as little 
founded upon fact as my mis-quotation of it. Mr. Nicholson’s 
other complaints against me arise, I think, chiefly out of the 
condensation unavoidable in a short review. Every Prime 
Minister has difficulty in forming his Cabinet. Mr. MacDonald’s 
achievement was quite exceptional in the rapidity with which he 
submitted his list of Ministers after kissing hands. In his short 
chapter on Labour Mr. Nicholson discusses the present difficulties 
of the party. Here and elsewhere, as he says, he mentions the 
names of some of the newer men. I merely noted that he does 


not “ deal with” them, as he does with the younger Tories.”’— 
Ep., N.S.] 


Miscellany 


A VULGAR TRAGEDY 


HE green waters of the Channel were ruffled here 
and there into darker patches which marked 


little pockets of wind in the still air. On the 
steamer’s port bow lay the Isle of Wight, bathed in the 
golden heat of a perfect English summer. The sky’s deep 
blue, melting into misty grey over the horizon, was broken 
in the South by low masses of white cloud. The steamer’s 
bow-wave flared away to port and starboard like a great 
arrowhead laid upon the water. Her decks were as fair as 
sand and holystone could make them. The canvas boat- 
covers and awnings had been washed with lime ; telegraphs 
and binnacle were scoured to mirror-like perfection; the 
new paint on spar and bulkhead glistened in the warm sun- 
light. She was only a cargo ship of six thousand tons, 
but in twenty-four hours the bilious eye of the Marine 
Superintendent would be upon her, and the mate’s reputa- 
tion hung on her appearance. 

It was pleasant on deck under the white awnings, but 
the air in the saloon pantry was heavy with the moist 
warmth of the steam hot-press; cockroaches rioted up 
and down the bulkheads. A bent old man was washing 
down the paintwork. He was very old and withered, but 
his bullet head still carried a crop of grey bristles. His 
mouth was humorously bitter, but his large eyes were as 
pathetic as a dog’s. His feet were bare ; his only garments 
blue dungarees and a cotton singlet; the sweat stood in 
beads on his chest. 

*“ Now then, Thimbleby, ’aven’t you done that paint- 
work ?” 

The Second Steward emerged with his enormous girth 
from the trap that led down into the cold storage. He had 
the face of an intelligent pig; the row of brass buttons 
down the front of his patrol jacket was a comment on the 
massive curve of his belly. 

***aven’t you done that paintwork yet ? ” 

““ What d’you think I am,” mumbled the old man, 
“b..... aeroplane?” 


“B.....’as-been, more likely,” saidthe other. “Still, 


there’s no ’urry with the paintwork. You've got all this 
evening to finish it.” 

‘* And what about my watch below ? ” said old Thimbleby, 
looking up for the first time. , 

“Watch below? Stoowards don’t ’ave no watch below, 
Only sailors ’as a watch below: 

The sailor works from sun till sun, 
The stooward’s work is never done.” 

‘“* How’s the bottled beer this afternoon, Mr. Carey ?” 
asked the old man pleasantly. Carey’s face purpled: this 
was his weakness—bottled beer, down in the cold store 
room. 

““ None of your lip, Thimbleby,” he said, “ or this will 
be the last job you'll get on this ship, and you won’t get 
another ship in a hurry with your old bones.” And he 
rolled out on deck for a breath of air. 

Old Thimbleby smiled to himself as he worked. For the 
last three years this Carey had made his life hell, harassing 
the old man in every petty way his sodden cunning could 
devise. But this was his last day. In twenty-four hours 
Thimbleby would be his own master. He knew where to 
get a taxi-cab cheap; he knew the right man to drive it; 
and somehow, after a life of riotous living in all the sea- 
ports of the world, he had hoarded enough cash to start 
the venture. This was his secret. His long life had taught 
him a kind of bitter patience ; and it was better to hug the 
sweet knowledge to himself than to blurt it out before the 
time was ripe. As soon as he had finished the job he 
washed himself in the sink, and put on his striped steward’s 
jacket. He found the Captain pacing the deck outside his 
cabin. 

‘** Well, Thimbleby,” said the Captain, “‘ I suppose you’re 
signing on again for the next voyage ? ” 

‘“* No, Sir; I was wanting to speak to you about it. I’m 
swallowing the anchor, Sir, as soon as we’re paid off.” 

“This is bad news, Thimbleby,” said the Captain, who 
liked the old man. ‘“‘ And who’s going to shave me when 
you’re gone?” 

‘** T don’t know, Sir. You'll find someone, I daresay ; and 
my hand isn’t as steady as it was. I'll be sorry to leave 
your command, Sir, if you don’t mind my saying so, and I 
hope you get someone that'll look after you the way they 
should.” 

‘“* And what are you going to do with yourself ashore !” 
asked the Captain. 

‘* Sleeping partner in a bit of a business, Sir.” 

‘“* Well, Thimbleby, I wish you luck, I’m sure. 
and see me before you leave the ship.” 

“Yes, Sir; thank you, Sir.” 

After the crew was paid off Thimbleby returned from 
the shipping office for his dunnage. He went up to the 
Captain’s cabin and came down the richer by five pounds. 
Then he looked in at the door of the saloon pantry. The 
Second Steward was leaning against the butcher’s table 
discussing a bottle of beer with a shore acquaintance. 

“Hey ....you.... Carey,” said Thimbleby sharply. 
Then, as the Second Steward looked up in amazement, the 
old man made an obscene gesture and immediately left 
the ship. 

Six weeks in the Royal Albert Docks changed the steamer 
from a trim Miss to a disreputable drab. The paintwork 
was scratched and fouled, the brasswork green, the decks 
black and oily, and even the sacred bridge was covered thick 
with soot. The Quartermaster hoisted the Blue Peter; 


Come 


she was sailing for Sydney next morning. Old Thimbleby 
crawled drearily up the gangway. He was wanting a job. 
The Chief Steward, finding himself a man short, had him 
signed on again. Thimbleby went to see the Captain. 

““ What, back again, Thimbleby ?” he said. 
shore life already ? ” 


“ Tired of 
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** No, Sir, it’s tired of me. I’ve lost all my money ashore.” 

“ That’s bad luck. I’m sorry to hear that. How did 
you manage it?” 

“ Well, Sir, it was like this. I was setting up a taxi-cab, 
me to be the sleeping partner, you understand. I got 
the taxi all right, and I got the fellow to drive it, Sir, and 
then, the next day being Sunday, what must he do but 
take out his wife and children for a drive and smash it up 
against a telegraph pole. No one was hurt, Sir, barring 
scratches from broken glass, but the taxi was a total con- 
structive loss, Sir.” 

“You weren’t insured ? ” 

“‘T was taking out the insurance on the Monday, Sir.” 

“* Well, that’s about the hardest thing I’ve heard,” said 
the Captain, and then as the old man was going out : “* Oh, 
Thimbleby, I’m afraid I’ve replaced your services with the 
razor.” 

“ Very good, Sir. 
Sir.” 

The Captain had the grace to look ashamed. 
not that exactly, Thimbleby,” he said. 
used to this other fellow now, you see.” 

The Second Steward looked the old man up and down in 
the saloon pantry. 

“Well,” he said at last. ‘ Back to the old ’ome, eh? 
Glad to see you back, me lad. I suppose you tried every 
other ship in the docks before you come back ’ere, eh? I 
don’t wonder they wouldn’t ’ave you; they don’t know 
you like we do.” 

Old Thimbleby had no retort. It was true: he had 
searched all over the docks for a job before coming back, 
beaten, to the old ship. He took off his coat, hung it up on 
the old peg, picked up a swab, and dabbed aimlessly at the 
paint-work. MIcHAEL JOYCE. 


I expect you’ve got someone younger, 


No, it's 
* But [ve got 


Music 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN 
ORCHESTRAS 


, \HERE has been an attempt to ascribe the astonishing 
financial success of the visit of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra to London to the mere 

snobbishness of the London public. That three orchestral 

concerts by the same orchestra and conductor within 
four days—including one at the Albert Hall—should have 
been sold out was unprecedented. That all seats for the 
two Queen’s Hall concerts should have been sold long 
before the date of the concerts and without any public 
announcement of the programmes to be played was extra- 
ordinary. But how far did snobbishness help to make 
this suecess ? We should be very naive to assume that 
as much as even half of the audience on each occasion 
could discern for themselves the difference between the 

Berlin and the London Philharmonic Orchestras. 

Obviously from their size a large proportion of these 
audiences had not heard our Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
for years; for neither the Royal Philharmonic Society 
nor the London Symphony Orchestra has ever drawn an 
audience to fill the Albert Hall. But it is absurd to utter 
the word “ snobbishness ” as if it were a term of abuse 
when it is actually a sign of grace. Snobbishness is the 
tribute ignorance pays to knowledge, and the public went 
to hear the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra because this 
orchestra had come to London on an earlier visit and had 
left behind it a great reputation. It is modest and natural 
to assume that a great reputation is not wholly undeserved, 
and that people should be willing to accept things at their 

face value until they are personally disillusioned is a 


necessity of civilisation. That they should also have the 
capacity to judge for themselves is again a necessity of 
civilisation, but of a higher civilisation than has yet been 
attained by any human society, so we need not concern 
ourselves with that. 

Those, however, who can judge for themselves, or at 
least who pretend to be able to judge, should not hedge 
and equivocate. It was lamentable to see the way in 
which some musicians and critics without definitely com- 
mitting themselves let it be suggested that the success of 
the Berlin orchestra was due to snobbishness or to our 
English habit of depreciating our own performances. The 
superiority of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra to 
all our orchestras, to the London Symphony Orchestra, 
to the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, to the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra and to the Hallé Orchestra was so 
marked that it did not require any very high degree of 
musical intelligence to perceive it. Some who admitted a 
superiority began immediately to depreciate this superiority 
by describing it as a result of mere discipline, and to suggest 
that in other, subtler and higher qualities our orchestras 
were not only as good but even better than the Berliners. 
Unfortunately there is no truth in this idea, and it is to be 
hoped that our musical state is not so bad that we need to 
flatter ourselves in any way. 

Undoubtedly the Berlin orchestra is better disciplined 
than any of ours, but discipline is a foundation and a 
necessary foundation. Naturally in aiming at a perfect 
ensemble and co-ordination other qualities—elasticity of 
rhythm, light and shade of tone-colour, balance of instru- 
mentation, for example—might be sacrificed. But to 
mention the word discipline as an adverse criticism of the 
Berlin orchestra was definitely misleading because in all 
those other qualities which may be sacrificed in achieving 
a perfect discipline the Berlin orchestra was also superior 
to any of our orchestras. 

This is not to say that we may not possess in our orchestras 
some individual players who are as good as any of the 
members of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. But 
wherever those individuals are they are not the leaders 
in any of our orchestras. The leaders of the first violins 
and of the ’cellists in all our orchestras that I have heard 


are a great deal inferior to those two leaders who came to 


London with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra on its 
last visit. Has anyone ever heard in an English orchestra 
in recent times the ’cellists so magnificently led as were 
the ’cellists of the Berlin orchestra at the Queen’s Hall ? 
Has anyone ever heard the five corps of strings—first 
and second fiddles, violas, ’cellists and contrabassists— 
play in concert with one another, as the players of a good 
string quartet do, in any of our English orchestras? But 
that was what we heard from the Berlin players. 

A correspondent has suggested—and, in my opinion, 
rightly—that the inferiority of our orchestras is due to the 
lack of seriousness of our musicians. It is, indeed, the lack 
of a tradition that we are suffering from. We have a 
tradition in literature, in politics and in sport; we have 
no tradition in music, partly for the reason that during the 
nineteenth century the art of music was largely left to 
foreigners and to an inferior class of Englishman and so 
from being merely a neglected art naturally became a 
despised art. 

Any human activity that is neglected and despised by a 
particular race or society will end by taking its revenge. 
We are paying for our forefathers’ neglect and contempt for 
music by discovering—now that we can no longer pretend 
that commerce is more important than music—our unmis- 
takable musical inferiority. And that inferiority is not to 
be made up in a generation. It springs from a lack of 
sensitiveness and of power which we can only regain by 
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making a prolonged and serious effort. And the necessity 
for this effort brings me to the question of leadership. 

English music and English musicians are without a 
leader. As it is necessary to be as concrete as possible 
let me take the question of conducting. Anyone who 
thinks it possible to get a first-rate orchestra without 
having a first-rate conductor to train it is not only ignorant 
of music but ignores an important principle of human life. 
Only a great musician can inspire and train other musicians 
to be great, and therefore when I hear the current rumours 
of schemes for establishing a permanent orchestra in 
London I refuse to become suddenly enthusiastic, because 
I ask myself: Where is the conductor to come from ? 

I have heard Mr. Furtwingler criticised for a lack of 
personal magnetism and “fire” in his conducting. I 
know what is meant by such criticism and I may as well 
admit that Mr. Furtwiingler is not my ideal of a conductor. 
But having always admired and unreservedly praised 
Sir Thomas Beecham, who has some of the personal mag- 
netism and “ fire’ which Mr. Furtwangler perhaps lacks, 
I may be permitted to say that on purely musical grounds 
I would rather have Mr. Furtwangler at the head of an 
orchestra or a school of music than Sir Thomas Beecham, 
because Mr. Furtwingler has the seriousness and the con- 
scientiousness and the fine traditional respect for his art 
which all we English lack. 

It is not enough for an artist to have talent, he must 
earn his right to exercise his privilege. When I heard 
Sir Thomas Beecham conduct a very amateurish, superficial, 
ill-considered performance of Mozart’s Requiem at the 
Queen’s Hall the other night I realised very vividly that 
this erratic slap-dash exhibition of talent which we have 
learned to expect from Sir Thomas Beecham will not do. 
How different was the superb performance which Mr. 
Furtwangler gave us of Brahms’ C minor symphony, 
the exhilarating effect of which I shall long remember ! 
There is no English conductor living to-day who could have 
played that symphony with such power and sensitiveness. 
Mr. Furtwangler may appear phlegmatic on the rostrum, 
but what a fine comprehensive musician he is, how 
beautifully balanced, how sensitively phrased and how 
completely thought-out his performances are ! 

We shall never have an orchestra (no matter how much 
money and time is poured out!) to compare with the 
Berlin or the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestras until we 
secure the services of a conductor capable of training such 
an orchestra. Sir Thomas Beecham might have been 
such a conductor if he could add to his natural gifts the 
necessary profundity and character. Excepting him there 
is nobody in this country who can be seriously mentioned. 
This is a sad and bitter fact, but it is necessary to face it 
and facing it means that the first thing necessary to the 
establishment of a real orchestra in London is the engage- 
ment of a foreign conductor capable of setting us a standard 
higher than our own and of raising us up to that standard. 


W. J. TURNER. 


IT CAN’T BE DONE 


P ‘WO films adapted from stage masterpieces have 
been shown in London during the last week : 
The Wild Duck at a meeting of the Film Society, 
and Tartuffe at the Avenue Pavilion. This passion for 


making ABC versions of masterpieces is common among 
all film-producing companies which lack talent, and has, 
as a rule, no more significance than the novelist’s appropria- 
tion of well-known phrases as titles for his books. Neither 
of these films would deserve particular mention if it did 
not happen that in each case the director has a reputation 
for previous good judgment and competence. 


It is only fair to add that these films are several years 
old, and would never have come to England but for the 
well-intentioned efforts of people in search of “ better” 
films. The programme commenting on this version of 
The Wild Duck informs us that it is ‘“* characteristic of 
the school and period of its production.” This is an amusing 
sidelight on the nature of many films, because The Wild 
Duck was produced in 1925. Of the two The Wild Duck 
is by far the better, for though it takes a knowledge of 
Ibsen’s play for granted, and does not attempt to recreate 
the characters, it is a sincere though futile attempt to give 
the detail and atmosphere of the original. 

Dr. Murnau’s Tartuffe is a gross caricature. It has 
about as much genuine character as a travelling circus, 
and only the popularity of Jannings, who takes the chief 
part, can account for the fact that this thoroughly dull 
film has been running in a London cinema for three 
weeks. Like most German films made for home consump- 
tion, it has a looming and ostentatious platitude which 
insults audiences more directly than even Ben-Hur or 
The King of Kings. The aim of the director has actually 
been to make Moliére’s satire more universal; and this 
he attempts to do by framing the story with a modern 
prologue and epilogue, and swelling the characters into 
monsters representing hypocrisy and virtue. In any case 
it would be impossible for a film to catch the more delicate 
effects of the satire, in which the chief merits of the play 
consist. We may now await the day when Erewhon and 
Candide will be filmed for the public. 

The Wild Duck, because it is conscientiously and better 
done, is an even more striking example of the futility of 
trying to represent plays on the screen. In five minutes 
of Ibsen’s drama one inevitably learns more than in half 
an hour of the film. There is no substitute in films for 
speech, and the only good films are those in which speech 
is not required. What Mr. Lupu Pick has tried to do in 
his version of The Wild Duck is to compress the two and a 
half or three hours of the play into a little over an hour and 
a half! And this, retaining all the original characters and 
adding minor ones of his own! It is amazing to find 
that Mr. Pick, who has been making careful descriptive 
films for a number of years, should even have considered 
the possibility of filming a play like The Wild Duck, which 
is not only a series of packed scenes, but the crystallisation 
of half-a-dozen human lives—to say nothing of its sym- 
bolism and intellectual force. 

Surely it is obvious by now that there can be no conver- 
sation in a film, no drama consisting in the words spoken 
by one character to another, no reverie unless expressed 
objectively (and then very often it becomes puerile), no 
wit in the proper sense of the word; none of the means 
by which a dramatist usually achieves contact between his 
characters and explains them to an audience. Ninety-nine 
films out of a hundred are based on the idea that all these 
things must be done ; and the result is that one sees people 
in films exchanging conversations which one cannot hear, 
and for which the music of an orchestra is supposed to be 
a substitute, and occasionally some printed words are 
flashed on the screen as a sort of bulletin, giving the latest 
news about what is going on. The average film consists 
entirely of this, and of bungling narrative which shows 
people opening doors and getting in and out of cars. The 
ordinary magazine short story does this infinitely better 
and in a tenth of the time. The reasons for the popularity 
of films are plain enough—cheap seats, music, pretty girls, 
and the complete relaxation they offer. But there is no 
reason why film directors as capable as Dr. Murnau and 
Mr. Pick, who are not wholly dependent on the public, 
should accept the most elementary blunders of Hollywood. 

G. W. S. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AUST was Goethe’s life work. It stretched from 
the troubled days of his youth to the serene days 
of his old age. Whenever I think of Goethe I am 
reminded of one of his sayings: “‘ When a great man has a 
dark recess in his nature it is dark indeed.” And yet 
darkness is the worst metaphor one can use to suggest 
what is puzzling in Goethe.—that is rather suggestive of an 
opaque luminosity. aust is one of the world’s great poems, 
and one which requires fuller and more careful commentary 
than the rest; partly because it was the life’s work of a 
mind that went through many changes, and partly because 
the dominating idea is by no means always easy to follow. 
Taken in detail it is not so difficult to understand as some 
other masterpieces. But the relations of the parts to each 
other—the coherence of the whole—are apt to baffle. It 
follows from the fact that Faust was the work of a life-time 
that a full commentary on it is equivalent to a history of 
Goethe’s mind, and the great merit of Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s 
and Miss Stawell’s commentary (Goethe and Faust. Bell, 15s.) 
is that from the first page they recognised this must be so. 
The second part, which is not only the least familiar, 
but also the obscurest, requires most comment. I may 
mention that the translated passages in this book can 
compare with the best we have. Of course, the glamour 
of the original has evaporated, but the sense of it—and this 
is important from the point of view of exposition—has been 
most carefully transmitted. Another characteristic of 
this book is that where it has been possible the commentary 
is drawn from Goethe’s own writings or spoken words. I 
recommend Goethe and Faust as the best handbook to the 
play I have come across. 
SS * * 


I will take two quotations out of the introduction which 
strike me, as they struck Mr. Lowes Dickinson and Miss 
Stawell, as being key-thoughts necessary to understanding 
Goethe’s attitude towards the world. They are: (1) “If 
the wisdom of this world were really foolishness with God, 
it could not be worth while to live three score years and 
ten.” (This is from his Maxims and Reflections). (2) ** Im- 
patience won’t do, still less will remorse! The first makes 
old sins worse, the second breeds new.” These sayings are 
not, of course, expressions of the fundamental philosophy 
of the poet, but in a way they are even more important : 
they show the temper of his mind and his reaction to life. 
And before you read further it is as well to be reminded 
that though Faust as a character is intimately associated 
with Goethe’s own experience, amorous, intellectual and 
xsthetic, Faust is not Goethe himself : 

Goethe often drew from himself, but never from himself as a 
whole, and he was so little disposed to idealise his own character 
that his men usually repel us because he has given them his weak- 
nesses without his powers. For, if Goethe confessed himself in 
his works, it was only after he had triumphed over what he con- 
fessed. | Thus Faust has power, but he has not patience, whereas 
Goethe’s life was one of continuous and coherent effort. He has 
more than Goethe’s egotism and none of his generosity ; and he 
drifts into crimes of which his creator was incapable. What he 
has in common with Goethe is the passion for knowledge, love, 
beauty, action. He dies with it unsatisfied, and he continues it 
in other worlds after death. That passion dominated Goethe's 
life ; and so it comes about that much of his biography is strictly 
relevant to his poetry, more so, perhaps, than with any other poet 
we know. In particular, his experience in thought, in love and in 
action throws a flood of light upon Faust, which indeed is not fully 
intelligible without it. . 

_ The play is part of his spiritual biography and the concep- 
tion which underlies it is Goethe’s religion ; and the first 
thing to note is that it is all-important in Goethe’s concep- 
tion of such a character as Faust that he should be saved. In 
this respect Goethe's play differs from the old legend. The 
mage cannot win, that is an essential part of Goethe’s creed. 
P is the underlying meaning of the second part of 

aust, in which Faust “ is borne on the wings of angels to a 
goal that is still unreached.”’ I have italicised the last words 
— the salvation of Faust, though it is part of the poet’s 

asic conception, does not follow without the interposition 


of faith. It cannot be deduced by any rational process 
from what has gone before. 
* bd * 


In this connection it is to the point to recall Goethe’s 
attitude towards Christianity. It is well-defined in, this 
book in several places. Faust’s despair was due not 
merely to his baffled thirst for knowledge ; he is also a man 
who wants to be happy in something better than “ a dog’s 
life,’ who is sick of the “ eternal drone ’’—‘S Thou shalt 
refrain!’ ‘‘ Thou shalt refrain!”—and he turns with 
disgust from the thought of middle-age with its inevitable 
eares and disillusionments : 

Over the noblest gift, the spirit’s splendour, 

There floods an alien ever alien stream ; 
When this world’s wealth is won, our souls surrender, 
The larger hope we call a lying dream. 

Our life of life, the visions grave and glorious, 

Fade, and the earthly welter is victorious. 
Imagination once, wide-winged with hope, 

Filled all eternity and soared to heaven, 
But now it dwindles to a narrow scope 

While joy on joy drops round us, wrecked and riven. 
Deep in the heart Care comes to build her nest, 

And there she rears her secret brood of sorrows, 
She rocks herself and wails, she will not rest, 

Kxilling all peace, and every day she borrows 
New masks and fresh disguises ; she will come 

As wife or child, hidden in hearth and home, 
In fire, water, poison, or the sword ; 

And we shrink back, as men whom life abhorred, 
Tremble when no blow falls, and, fever-tost, 

Still weep and wail for what is never lost. 

The commentators call your attention to the word 
“Care.” Goethe could never sympathise with moralists 
who vaunt the purifying effects of trouble and anxiety upon 
character. His view was that Care kilis. It is at this 
moment that Faust is tempted to drink the poison and hears 
the Easter-Songs, which are such lovely poems. But though 
they are persuasive, they are only persuasive emotionally. 
Faust’s decision (in Goethe’s eyes) is the right one, but he 
is not rationally convinced by the voices : 

Soft mighty voices, what is it you seek, 

Here in the dust, far from the courts of heaven ? 
Sing not to me! Go, sing unto the weak ! 

I have no faith to marvel at your tidings. 


And yet the clear sounds that I loved of yore 
Cling round me, call me back to life once more. 
* * * 

This is the first stage of his progress, the idea of self- 
destruction has been driven out of him for a while against 
his reason. Then follows his relations with Mephistopheles 
and the Gretchen episode, and the rest of the first part. 
The second part is different in character, less passionate and 
purely poetical, more abstract. So far a great deal has 
happened to Faust, but has he learnt anything ? According 
to Mr. Santayana he remains even through the second part 
also, an unteachable, incurable romantic. The two great 
episodes in the second part are the vision of Helen and 
Faust’s devotion to furthering practically the happiness 
of mankind. What is it that makes him worthy of salva- 
tion? The commentators have much that is most interest- 
ing to say on this point. Iam not sure that I can condense 
it, but the main point seems to be that Faust is saved— 
and by implication Man—because he has to the last courage 
and faith to care more about what ought to happen than 
what can happen. They argue that the appearance of the 
angels at the end is not a mere “ operatic ” device, but an 
expression of Goethe’s conviction that “ spiritual help is 
given to those who help themselves and only through that 
gift can salvation be achieved.” In fact, Goethe believed 
in “ Grace.” They quote Eckermann, who drew attention 
to the song of the angels as they carry Faust up to Heaven : 

Wer immer strebend sich bemiht, 
Den kénnen wir erldésen. 
Finally, the authors of this book add : 
At the same time Goethe has shown that Faust had to go through 

a stage in which he felt himself limited to his own effort and to the 

prosaic life of earth. This came, as we saw, when he defied the 

paralysing power of ‘Care.’ And it is not too much to insist that 
the stage itself is remedial. . . . It is only when he conceives the 
fruition of his plan as lying in a future which he will never see 
himself that he can envisage the possibility of contentment with 
the Moment; because it is only then that he is on the point of 
forgetting his selfish self. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE LAST OF THE ASTHETES 
Proust. By Curve Betyi. Hogarth Press. 5s. 


It is odd how many of Proust’s admirers are compelled to 
adopt a hesitant, apologetic manner ; it seems almost wrong that 
Mr. Bell, on whom the manner sits very awkwardly, feels himself 
obliged to adopt it. Apology either for himself or his admir- 
ations is the last thing we expect from Mr. Bell, yet all through 
this book he is excusing himself for his admiration for Proust. 
His essay, of course, is exceedingly intelligent ; in some passages, 
in which he is stating and agreeing with what he believes to be 
Proust’s philosophy of life, Mr Bell attains real eloquence and 
a@ passion which reminds me of the dark fervour that glows in 
some of the essays of James Thomson. Unfortunately the 
essay does not at all consider Proust in relation to other great 
novelists. Mr. Bell has respected that cork-lined room, with 
its strange, dying inhabitant, and only occasionally—and never 
very effectively—remembers in that hot and airless atmosphere 
the names or the works of other masters of literature. He 
mentions Ruskin, but not Pater, whose famous sentence at the 
end of The Renaissance puts Proust’s philosophy—if Mr. Bell is 
right about it—with a succinctness that so frightened Pater’s 
contemporaries that he altered it from his second edition. 
Mr. Bell says that Proust was a story-teller whose “ stories are 
about things which no one ever told stories about before. The 
profound and complicated spiritual states analysed and described 
in La Recherche are the author’s own; only the secondary 
characters are constructed from external observation.” It 
should not be possible for Mr. Bell to write that sentence without 
thinking—Dostoevsky ? Tolstoy? Nay, even though we 
moderns may think the spiritual state trivial, Byron’s Cain and 
many other of his poems could be described in the same terms in 
which Mr. Bell has assured us that Proust is unique. Also there 
is a play named Hamlet. Throughout his essay Mr. Bell, owing I 
fancy to his unfamiliarity with the task of self-excuse, has 
allowed himself a carelessness whichis not characteristic of his 
work. He says: 

Proust’s ruling passion was a passion for truth. Two thousand 
five hundred years of philosophy notwithstanding, truth is rarely 
absolute ; that is why Proust’s sentences are interminable. 

(A strange, if entertaining, non sequitur). A little later on he 
writes, with great justice in his meaning : 

Proust wanted to tell the truth as he knew it. He had a passion 
for the fact. And this pursuit of truth, of reality I had rather 
say, is the only begetter and conditioner of his style. It was the 
contemplation, the realisation, of facts which provoked the poet 
that was in him. He kept his eye on the object much as the great 
impressionists had done. He observed, he analysed, he rendered ; 
but what he saw was not what the writers of his generation saw, 
but the object, the fact, in its emotional significance. And, like 
all impressionists, he has taught the more sensitive of a new 
generation to see with him. 


This passage betrays Mr. Bell’s uneasiness with his client and 
his case. The passion for truth has become a passion for fact ; 
then it becomes “ reality,” then “* fact” again, and lastly and 
rightly “the object.” Of course there is a philosophy which 
would insist that these three words can properly be used to 
mean the same thing. It may be Mr. Bell's; it certainly was 
not Proust’s, and it is this inability to relate the object with the 
fact and the fact with the truth which gives to his masterpiece 
its extraordinary atmosphere of disillusionment and gloom. 
It would be worth while, in this connection, to consider Proust’s 
relation to Huysmans, an author who certainly saw “‘ the object 
in its emotional significance.” 

What is it, then, which is admirable in Proust’s work ? What 
is it that gives A la Recherche du Temps Perdu its strange fasci- 
nation for this age, and a beauty which will make it surely, if 
rarely, a book that will always find readers and admirers? It 
is, first and last, the revelation of a mind and a temperament 
of exquisite susceptibilities. Mr. Bell reveals the amusing and 
pathetic fact thet Preust 

was for ever asking fine ladies, and astonishing them by asking, how 
one should behave in the world; how one should take off one’s 
hat, say “‘ Good-bye,” kiss hands ; asking who might meet whom 
and where, and who should take precedence: in fact he took 
lessons in deportment. 


Proust was, if this is true, a relative of Art Kipps; he gave a 
quite disproportionate importance to the details of social 
observance, and imagined that they were as much trouble or of 
as great interest to those who observed them naturally as they 
were to him. No one of Proust’s genius could have indulged in 
this lamentable exercise unless he had been unduly nervous and 
shy ; snob is often only the preterite of snub. He turned this 


strange interest of his to most delicate uses, and as a picture of a 
certain section of Parisian society La Recherche is a document of 
high importance. 

Then he was a man to whom memory had an incalculable 
value. It has great value for all artists; but to Proust the 
value of memory overcame his enjoyment of the present or any 
anticipated enjoyment, if he did look forward, of the future. 
As one reads the later volumes of La Recherche one feels that 
here is the work of a man who, while he was experiencing some- 
thing, was dreaming what painful delight or unbearable agony 
he would extract from the recollection of it. It was the past 
that lived for him, and he himself lived for years in a magically 
arrested old age, dreaming of the days that had gone. The 
greatness of his book—for in spite of its self-absorption, its 
occasional passages of sheer boredom, its violently perverse 
view of life and of love, it is a great book—rests in the candour 
of Proust’s confession that he has not been able either to follow 
truth or to come across her, as do some undeservedly lucky 
people, by a kind of blinding accident. Mr. Bell says, truly 
enough, that for most human beings—all except the saints and 
the greatest artists—‘‘ human relationships come first.” He 
thinks Proust knew this better than any one of this age—an 
opinion which cannot possibly be tested ; but, though he gives 
the careful reader all the material necessary for forming his 
judgment, he never states or seems to see the glaring fact that 
Proust, if we judge from La Recherche, never in all his life had 
any ‘“ human relationships,’ and never drew a character who 
was not utterly and inalienably solitary. He says Proust wrote 
about love. He also says that ‘‘ Proust understood love, could 
realise that it was love, only when the passion was thwarted 
and devastating”; or again, “‘ for Proust, love was a congeries 
of sentiments, emotions and incidents, mostly painful, mostly 
ill, leading inevitably to disillusionment, to be dissipated only by 
death.” 

That is, Proust never knew what love was, and never wrote 
about it at all. Casanova knew far more about love than Proust 
did. (His Confessions, by the way, are a far more helpful book 
with which to compare La Recherche than Saint-Simon’s Memoirs.) 
For Casanova knew that, even if you loved only on his level, 
it was necessary that the person you loved should be separate 
and should be free. The true lover wishes to possess ; but he 
only wishes to possess what is given him. He does not wish to 
absorb. He desires the beloved to be his or her best self in 
order that then that self may be given to the lover, who is anxious 
to effect the same magical exchange. ‘* My true love hath my 
heart, and I have his.’”’ Proust saw life as a series of objects, 
all of which had reality and truth, if they had it at all, only as 
they affected him; it was his memory that made the magic 
and the beauty and the exquisite pains of life. These others— 
Swann, Odette, Albertine, Gilberte, St. Loup, Charlus—are all 
objects, to be observed, to be delighted in, to be frightened at, 
to dream and dream over; they are all objects as significant as, 
and no more than, the stones of the cathedral or the landscape 
of the Ile de France. 


Every moment some form grows perfect in hand or face ; some 
tone on the hills or the sea is choicer than the rest; some mood 
of passion or insight or intellectual excitement is irresistibly real 
and attractive for us—for that moment only. Not the fruit of experi- 
ence, but the experience itself, is the end. A counted number 
of pulses only is given to us of a variegated, dramatic life. How 
may we sce in them all that is to be seen in them by the finest 
senses? How shall we pass most swiftly from point to point, 
to be present always at the focus when the greatest number of 
vital forces unite in their purest energy ? To burn always with 
this hard, gem-like flame, to maintain this ecstasy, is success In 
life. 

Proust had to adjust Pater’s philosophy to his own strange 
invalid existence ; he saw best and felt best, with his eyes sbut, 
in the caverns of that amazing memory. At the end there came 
over him what overtakes most sensationalists, unless they are 
stupid and especially eupeptic, a doubt of himself too. He 
becomes an object, a recollection, of a memory which is 
beginning to be a little less alert, less able to impart the glamour 
to things insignificantly vanished. The moral of it all is indeed 
expressed in the conclusion which—not Shakespeare, as Mr. 
Bell most illegitimately says—but Macbeth in his final madness 
so furiously pronounces, that life 
is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sounds and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
Which moral largely accounts for the fascination the book has 

had for a generation that has also fancied this to be the truth, 
and it also explains why Proust’s admirers are so often apologetic. 
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For sensationalism is once more beginning to be found out. 
Never a good philosophy, it was a particularly poor one for this 
period when people are too sophisticated to enjoy even sophisti- 
cation, too tired even to pluck the lotus, too deafened by jazz 
to hear the song which the Sirens sang. Proust heard that 
song; he was no modern; he was the last and in some ways 
the greatest of the aesthetes, and if our memory had only been 
as good as his, we should long ago have recognised in his book 
the voice that first made the word Art audible in Denmark 
Hill and the accents, gentle yet determined, that troubled the 
Senior Common Room of Oriel. 
R. Evuis RoBERtTs. 


SIR CHARLES SEDLEY 


The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir Charles Sedley. Collected 
and edited by V. De Sota Pinto. Constable. Two vols. 
£2 12s. 6d. 

Sir Charles Sedley was a man of the world before he was a 
man of letters, and his works abound, as indeed one might 
expect, in that fine careless rapture that is the hall-mark of the 
poet-aristocrat. The “two talking ladies and Sir Charles 
Sedley,” who so efficiently distracted Pepys’s attention from The 
Mayd’s Tragedy, are common knowledge, and it was rather as 
a courtier, rake, and amusing conversationalist that Sedley 
was remarkable, than as a poet, dramatist, or scholar. Perhaps if 
he had tried his hand at memoirs or essay-writing, he would have 
done better ; and yet the one attempt at an essay, reproduced in 
Professor Pinto’s critical edition of the collected works, is no 
more than a list of what would constitute a successful supper- 
party. One feels that he would have appreciated, but could 
not have invented, Madame d’Espard’s dinner-table in Balzac’s 
Autre Etude de Femme. 

Sedley had plenty of acumen, if little creative power. One 
can sympathise with Pepys’s anxiety to hear him talk, but hardly 
share his feelings on “‘ the first day of Sir Charles Sedley’s new 
play, so long expected, The Mulberry Garden, of whom, being so 
reputed a wit, all the world do expect great things”; nor his 
surprise that there was “‘ nothing extraordinary in it’ beyond 
a “ pretty saying here and there.’ For wit in conversation is a 
very different matter from the power of writing sparkling 
dialogue. That Sedley was at his best when sharpening his 
wits on someone else, both his reputation and his writings 
prove. Each of his comedies is founded on older plays, the 
Mulberry Garden on Moliére’s Ecole des Maris, Bellamira on 
Terence’s Eunuch, and his neatest epigrams are translations 
from the classics. Therefore, one may suppose, his wit was 
most effective when inspired by criticism of fellow-dramatists 
or by polite conversation. Indeed, it is characteristic that the 
best part of his first play should be the elegantly ironic, yet 
courteous, dedication to the Duchess of Richmond. The 
detailed and deliberate composition of swift-moving dialogue, 
ever-varied yet ever to the point, which is the essence of social 
comedy, was something almost beyond his powers; though one 
can see in Bellamira how another’s dialogue could inspire him 
to embellish and improve upon it. He admits the weakness 
himself in his prologue to that play: 

Our Author try’d his own and cou’d not hit, 
He now presents you with some forrain wit. 

But no doubt, till experience taught him otherwise, Sedley 

expected just such great matters of himself, with as little effort, 

as did the rest of the town; and when events proved him wrong, 

—even the King, Pepys notes, did not laugh once during The 

Mulberry Garden—he profited by the lesson. Bellamira is 

incomparably better and more carefully written. Sedley uses 

Terence’s comedy, but completely re-handles it, making it 

practically a new play, a clever and really entertaining satire 

on Restoration society. 

Still, as one might expect of a man reputed chiefly for his wit, 
Sedley is best in his songs and epigrams, and to-day it is as the 
author of “* Hears not my Phillis how the Birds” and * Phillis 
is my only joy” that he is remembered. Neatness, gallantry, 
an ear for simile, these are his chief virtues. The last, indeed, 
he considerably overworks, at least for modern tastes, but 
simile in those days was an essential stock-in-trade. Congreve’s 
Sir Wilful Witwoud is so anxious to appear a man of fashion that 
he can hardly open his mouth without letting off a “* similitude.”’ 
Sedley’s humour is more spontaneous. There are fewer artificial 
comparisons in Bellamira than in The Mulberry Garden, and the 
best of his poems do not depend on similes for their success. 
At the worst, one may exclaim, with one of his characters in the 
former, “ This is rudeness, and not wit”; but it is well-known 


that the two shortest cuts to laughter are impertinence and 
indecency. Of the latter, Sedley was a master. Some of the 
aptest repartee in Bellamira is of a nature that would prevent its 
performance by any but a private company to-day. 

And so, when all’s said, criticism of Sedley comes to this: he 
was a writer who walked among, not above or ahead of, his 
fellows. He has all the worldly wisdom and cynical experience 
of the courtier, and his comments on life are more practical 
than prophetic : 

Women have another Green-Sickness of their Souls that sways 

*em to the Trash of Mankind. 
and 

Thou swear’st thou’lt drink no more; kind Heaven send 
Me such a Cook or Coachman, but no Friend. 


In short, his humour, his sentiments, and his language faithfully 
reflect the world he lived in. He is far more representative of 
seventeenth century London than Dryden or Congreve, just 
because his was an immeasurably smaller talent. If he 
addressed his verses to Phillis and Cloris and all the other 
shepherdesses, what he said in them was what any of his un- 
literary contemporaries might have said, in the boudoir, to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth or Lady Castlemaine. His importance 
to-day is for the student of social history rather than of poetry 
or the drama. 

Nevertheless, it is worth noticing that in two proposal scenes, 
one in each comedy, he foreshadows, weakly yet quite definitely, 
the great scene between Millamant and Mirabell. Perhaps 
people really did bargain with each other in such a manner. 
Certainly there is a distinct, though distant, echo of Congreve, 
in Merryman’s “ Provisoes ”’ : 

I will have none of your Gaming Ladies to keep you up at Cards 
till I am ready to go out in the Morning, so that we have scarce 
time for the great end of Matrimony. No meetings at the China- 
houses ; where under pretence of Rafling for a piece of Plate, or so, 
you get acquainted with all Young Fellows in the Town, etc. 
The virgin forest of English literature is rapidly being con- 

verted into an orderly garden of éditions définitives, wherein each 
writer, of whatever magnitude, has his box-hedged compartment, 
fully documented, with notes critical, textual, and explanatory. 
Sedley is an unruly subject for such treatment, and in one matter 
anyhow, in punctuation, he has got the better of his gardener. 
Professor Pinto nowhere mentions how he tackled this problem ; 
perhaps he didn’t. Certainly there are one or two passages 
where the punctuation is distinctly odd. For instance, on p. 5: 
of Volume I., the comma in the last line of the epigram To 
Posthumus is surely in the wrong place. It reads as follows: 

The Gifts of various Nature come and go, 

He that smells always, well does never so. 
If the comma came after “ well” instead of before, the sense 
would be evident, more epigrammatic, and would echo a remark 
put by Sedley into Olivia’s mouth, in Act II., scene I of The 
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Mulberry Garden—* As there are some Perfumes so strong, that 
they lose that name with most.” Otherwise, Professor Pinto 
has done his work admirably. A long preface deals with all 
previous editions of Sedley’s work, and explains the editor’s 
methods ; the notes are concise and useful, the bibliography 
exhaustive. As for the two volumes, they are beautifully 
produced and illustrated—infinitely more distinguished, in fact, 
than their subject. 


WOLFE 


Wolfe in Scotland. By J. T. Frypiay. 15s. 


Wolfe was thirty-two when he was killed at Quebec and his 
military career began before he was fifteen. He fought as acting 
adjutant of his regiment at the Battle of Dettingen, when he was 
only sixteen, and was gazetted lieutenant-colonel three months 
after his twenty-third birthday. During the whole period 
covered by this book he was only a boy. Nor was he any more 
precocious than his early start in life naturally made him. 
His letters are a boy’s letters, stilted and rhetorical. ‘‘My young 
men should have some object constantly in their aim,” he 
writes to his mother in 1749, ‘“‘ some shining character to direct 
them. °Tis a disadvantage to be first at an imperfect age ; 
either we become enamoured with ourselves, seeing nothing 
superior, or fall into the degree of our associates.” He complains 
of the weather in Scotland in the manner of a grousing schoolboy; 
he has his little flutters with the fair sex, but for all his knowing 
pose in his letters to his friend Rickson, is clearly much too 
self-conscious and diffident to be a successful lady-killer. Mr. 
Findlay tells again, as if it were authentic, the old anecdote 
of his retort when Cumberland ordered him to shoot young 
Fraser as he lay wounded in the heather, for looking insolently 
at the Commander-in-Chief, ‘‘ My commission is at your Royal 
Highness’s disposal, but I can never consent to become an 
executioner.” Nothing, however, that he is recorded to have 
said or done for years after this occasion indicates that he was 
the kind of youth who could make such a remark on the spur 
of the moment, and the story has every appearance of having 
been fastened on him after he became famous. Up to 1753 
he was just what his portraits would lead one to expect: a 
lanky, red-haired, chinless, rather discontented young officer, 
quite keen to learn his job but very lucky to be a lieutenant- 
colonel so young. Mr. Findlay does his best, but even his 
command of words and his faithful use of every scrap of 
material fail to prove that Wolfe’s twelve years in 
of Scotland in themselves marked him 
future. 


Longmans. 


and out 
out for a_ brilliant 

And yet, when one knows what he was to do before he died, 
there is a good deal of interest in his undistinguished start in life« 
It is quite true that there was considerable justification for his 
superior officer’s refusal of his many attempts to get leave off 
regimental duty. What looked like slackness and boredom 
was really the longing of an intensely ambitious man to overcome 
the handicap of a lack of education. He could not express 
his meaning without falling into pomposity, but he at least 
realised his own deficiencies; and though, when he did get 
leave and his matrimonial schemes went wrong, he plunged into 
debaucheries (which were probably not quite so black as he 
painted them), he really was filled with the desire to improve 
his mind and would certainly have made better use of Continental 
travel, if more had come his way, than most of his contemporaries. 
He made a great deal of fuss in his letters to his mother about 
the deficiencies of the Scottish climate, but he was certainly by 
no means robust, and he never allowed bad health and low spirits 
to interfere with his duties as a regimental officer. He was 
a strict disciplinarian without being a martinet, and though 
many of the regulations in his Order Books were no doubt 
common form, he saw zealously to their enforcement and seems 
to have kept a tight hold of his men without losing their 
confidence. Nevertheless, the real spirit of the man did not 
come out until he reached maturity. Like so many other 
young people who are forced, or determined, to begin life too 
soon, he took time to recover from premature straining of his 
powers. But it was his promise, not his performance, which 
caught the eye of Chatham, and the remarkable thing about him 
was that he was still so young in mind when he at last got his 
great opportunity. 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


The Letters of Katherine Mansfield. Edited by J. Mippirton 
Murry. Constable. Two vols. 15s. 


When the Journals of Katherine Mansfield were published jt 
was taken for granted that the self-portrait would be filled out 
with a selection of her Letters. These two volumes add much to 
our knowledge of a very interesting and gifted person. Between 
the date of the first letter, in 1913 (when she was twenty- 
five), and her death, lies a period of not quite ten years. During 
the whole of that time Katherine Mansfield was fighting 
illness ; for the last two or three years, undoubtedly, she knew 
her illness to be mortal. The record of her days (she wrote of 
her experiences as they befell) is full of pain and weakness, of 
doctors, of treatments and hopes extinguished. But there is 
never any sign of defeat or the least approach to a whine. 
She is always interested in people and in the events of her little 
world ; her playfulness is never far from her pen; her courage 
invariably answers the call. The English climate was im- 
possible for her. She was continually on the move, enduring the 
miseries of Continental travel in war-time ; making long journeys 
alone. She was caught in Paris, dreadfully ill, during the last 
German bombardment, and not long before the end paid her 
hard-earned money to a Russian specialist in whom she tried 
pitifully to find some ground for hope. And through it all she 
keeps her flag flying. 

Her letters are in essentials like her stories. ‘‘ My observation 
is so detailed,” she writes, “as it always is when I get to France.” 
But it was not France that brought out in her this faculty of 
minute observation. It was always there and always at work. 
Katherine Mansfield could make an adventure, a picture, out of 
the smallest thing she had seen. She could never, as she put it, 
cease to be interested, and latterly it was the indifferent and 
uninterested people who aroused her anger or contempt. Hence 
it is that the letters are packed full of little stories, occurrences, 
conversations, fancies—all alike part of the daily round. She 
talks of her dressing and her rooms, her lunch, the café, the 
afternoon walk, the buying of a hat or a corset that is not a 
corset, her landlady, the tradesmen who cheat her, the won- 
derful bonne into whose care she may have the good fortune to 
fall. The letters grow more accomplished (though she could 
never learn when to avoid the use of “ like” or “* very ”’), and 
while they do not at any time lose the personal and unaffected 
manner, they become the letters of one who knew she was not 
writing casual notes for the eye of a single recipient. They are 
all concrete and particular. It is very rare for Katherine 
Mansfield to discuss an idea. She had, apparently, no interest 
in the abstract subjects with which the members of her group 
were concerned. Her mind is on the individual or collective 
attitude towards life. That more than anything else determines 
her literary judgments, which are frequently odd. After the 
War she is horrified by the general English attitude and temper. 
To her it seemed hideous, making her sure that she could never 
again live and work among her own people. But then, as she 
loathed the French bourgeoisie and all the ways of Frenchmen, 
although delighting in France as her second country and in its 
civilisation, it is hard to see where she could have made her 
home in the post-war world. She was at the end pitifully 
homeless, while still clinging to her hope: ‘ Time, peace, 
freedom from anxiety—these things must be ours.”’ 

It is in the Journal rather than in these volumes that the final 
spiritual struggle is recorded. The Letters end abruptly, on the 
last day of 1922, with the briefest reference to the community 
at Fontainebleau with which Katherine Mansfield had taken 
refuge, after facing the knowledge that she had “no belief 
whatever in any kind of medical treatment.” She had learned 
to “ accept life,” the phrase that came most often to her pen. 
In her own case such acceptance could mean only that, at 
thirty-four, she must prepare to die. It seemed to her that 
before the last surrender she had been “ dying of poverty 
of life.’ How that could be, when, as her letters show, she 
possessed a rich and overflowing affectional nature, one cannot 
discuss in a sentence or two. If health had been her portion, we 
may be sure that Katherine Mansfield would have gained those 
things which (at twenty-seven) she had come to realise that she 
was most hungry for—a home and children : 





Why haven't I got a real home, a real life . . . I want friends and 
people and a house ! 
Katherine Mansfield’s correspondents, apparently, were not very 
numerous. Only about halfa dozen are represented by the 
larger batches of letters. It is for letters that she is continually 


begging ; and the reader finds himself wondering why this should 
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THE PATHWAY 
A Novel by 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 
Author of Tarka the Otter, which was awarded tne 
Hawthornden Prize, 1928 
‘The Pathway, it seems to me, is a quite extraordinary 
piece of imaginative writing. . . . It paints a portrait of 
a post-war Shelley that could hardly be bettered, and it 
builds up a background which shows you the real spirit 
of the old England of the poets that is still to be found 
in the small towns and hamlets well off the main roads.’ 
Sunday Times 


Third Printing. 7s. 6d. net 








WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
A Memoir 
FREDERIC WHYTE 

‘The late Mr. William Heinemann was an unconven- 
tional man, and it is right that he shou!d have an uncon- 
ventional biography. . . . In this book he is revealed in 
very vivid fashion against the background of his work.’ 

The Times 

15s. net 


THE TRAGEDY 
OF JOHN RUSKIN 


AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
Author of The Wall of Glass 
“Mrs. Williams-Ellis has written a very readable life of 
Ruskin: in parts there are passages of real brilliance and 
her work refleéts a wide study of Ruskin literature. It 
is a book that once taken up it is hard to lay down.’ 
The Spedator 











12s. 6d. net 
SOUL OF CHINA 
RICHARD WILHELM 
‘ The author traces the growth of the spirit of criticism 
in recent Chinese philosophy and of individualism in 
the new social structure. ... He presents it in a liberal 
and thoughtful manner: and it is a true picture.’ 
The Observer 
Translated by John Holroyd Reece 
I $s. net 
WILLIAM COWPER 
HUGH I’ANSON FAUSSET 
‘His preoccupation with the etiology of poor Cowper's 
mania, though it looms rather large in the earlier half, 
does not prevent this study from being the most pene- 
trating, the most sensitive and the most sympathetic that 
any modern critic has given us.’ The Nation 
12s. 6d. net 
OTHER BOOKS BY THIS AUTHOR ARE: 
Fokn Donne. A Critical Study 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. A Critical Study 
Tolstoy. A Critical Study 
JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 
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FORTY-NINE POEMS OF W. H. DAVIES 

Selected and illustrated in Colour and Line by Ff ACYNTH 

PARSONS. Preface by W. H. DAVIES. Demy 

8v0, 85.6d. net. [Signed and limited Edition de Luxe 
of 100 copies, 255. nét.] 

This beautiful volume, illustrated by the young genius whose 

pictures for Blake’s Songs of Innocence (2nd impression, 12s. 6d. net) 


created so much interest last year, bids fair to prove the most popular 
gift-book of the season. 


AN ALPHABET OF MAGIC 
Poems by ELEANOR FARFEON. Iilustrated with 
Pencil Drawings by MARGARET TARRANT, Size 
4 x 63. 65. net. 


Delightfully illustrated by Margaret Tarrant, one of the most 
popular of children’s artists, this new book from the author of the 
ever-green Martin Pippin in the Apple-Orchard has the true stuff 
of poetry and the true appeal to the romantic in young and old. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES 
With 24 Colour- Plates by W. RUSSELL FLINT, 
ARA. 255. net. 


A beautiful edition which contains some of the best work Mr. 
Russell Flint has ever done. Uniform in format with the Medici 
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Morte d’ Arthur, now the standard edition of Malory’s classic. 


Ask also for the Russell Flint edition of KINGSLEY’S 
HEROES (7s. 6d. net). 
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gi x 63. In two Volumes. 425. net. 
“ A book so interesting that it seems but half its true length. . . . 
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read no more.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


SUSSEX IN THE PAST 

By VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. With 8 Colour- 
Plates by R. GARNET WOLSELEY. F’cap 420. 155. net. 

“It is a model of its kind. Lady Wolseley’s style is ideal for the 
purpose. It throbs with her love of the subject. A charming 
book.” —Field. 

A GLIMPSE OF GREECE 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With 42 Ilustrations- 
Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

FIRST REVIEW. 

“A fascinating account of a journey in Greece with Norman 
Douglas. Charmingly written, scholarly and yet full of practical 
information for the traveller, this book is a delight.” —Queen. 
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be: why so delightful a correspondent, occupying the position 
that was hers, should ever have had to suffer the pain of an 
empty post. 

No review of these volumes can end without a word about the 
editing. There is here involved no question of literary ethics like 
that raised by the publication of the Journal and the posthu- 
mous stories. The letters contain singularly little that need 
have been withheld. But the editing is open to criticism. 
Mr. Middleton Murry doubtless felt that the writing of notes 
upon the correspondents would be too difficult. Nevertheless, 
they are necessary. The absence of notes creates a difficulty for 
the reader of to-day; the reader of to-morrow will be all at 
sea, and may be led now and again to draw unwarranted 
conclusions. 


AN IRISH 


The Life of William O’Brien. 
2l1s. 


AGITATOR 


By Micnart MacDonaGcu. Benn. 

Now that Ireland has ceased to be a factor of any importance 
in English affairs it is in the best interests of both countries 
that her people, whether they devote their energies to the 
making of spoons or to domestic squabbles over the spoiling of 
hams, yet be left entirely to their own devices. If this is 
the wise attitude in relation to the present and the future it is 
not so as regards the past. There is no possibility of any real 
understanding of British politics during the last half century 
without a knowledge not only of what Irish Nationalists did but 
of why they did it. Mr. MacDonagh does well to reprint the 
final verdict on the Parnellites of Lord Balfour, their most 
formidable antagonist : 


I do not believe that in the whole history of our, or perhaps of 
any Other, Parliament there has ever been such a party for tie 
sternness of its discipline, the extraordinary wealth of admirable 
speakers which it contained, some of them great masters of 
eloquence and admirable debaters, formidabie from their knowledge 
of Parliamentary methods and the use to which they put that 
knowledge. 

Next to Parnell, William O’Brien did more than any other man 
to make the party a political force, and his whirlwind oratory 
and passionate journalism made him, in Ireland, if not at West- 
minster, at least as conspicuous a figure as his leader. Tem- 
pestuousness was the note of his career and his hold over his 
countrymen was due in no small measure to his conviction that 
all political battles could be won by furious cavalry charges, 
This view was sound enough in Land League days when, as 
O’Brien truly said, ** violence was the only means of securing 
a hearing for moderation.”” When the first number of United 
Ireland appeared ‘‘ Buckshot”? Forster threw it on his table 
in the castle with a groan of despair. ‘* Who on earth,’ he 
cried, “is this new madman?” Yet the “madman” was not 
only as sane as the Chief Secretary, but at heart was more of a 
moderate. ‘* What they call a conspiracy now,” O’Brien used 
to say, “* they will call an Act of Parliament next session’: and 
the most revolutionary demands of United Ireland were not only 
conceded by successive British Cabinets, but the politicians from 
whom they were wrung counted themselves fortunate, if, as a 
witty Irishman said, “ with a few odd rags pilfered from the 
Land League wardrobe they could conceal from history their 
utter poverty of ideas.” 

Tories and Liberals who were horrified by the methods of the 
Parnellites overlooked two all-important facts. Not only was 
strong language the only weapon available, but the discovery that 
in addition to heartening the Irish peasant it could penetrate the 
thick skins of his rulers encouraged as a matter of course 
unbridled violence of expression. While this may have been 
justified by immediate results, it accentuated a weakness in the 
Irish character which was to cost the country dearly in the 
insensate personal feuds that followed the overthrow of Parnell. 


Mr. MacDonagh recalls the story of the woman who shortly 
after the Phanix Park murders, cross-examined as to whether 
she had not called her husband’s uncle * Carey the informer,” 
replied, ‘* No, I didn’t go as far as that, I just called him anti- 
Christ.” He tells the tale in another connection, but it might 
stand as an example of what passes for moderation in too many 
Irish political controversies, and it is truer of the methods of 
William O’Brien than of any of his contemporaries except, 
perhaps, Mr. T. M. Healy. O’Brien’s real defect was that 
having satisfied himself that he was pursuing moderate ends, he 
feit justified in employing the most violent language in support of 


them, and could never resist the temptation to ascribe personal 
motives to his opponents. 

Mr. MacDonagh makes a conclusive case for the soundness of 
O’Brien’s view about the land settlement of 1902, and his policy 
of establishing contact with the moderate Unionists was thor- 
oughly statesmanlike in conception. But it is quite impossible 
to defend his attitude towards his former colleagues whom he 
bespattered with more virulent abuse than he had hurled in 
other days at the embattled hosts of landlordism. Redmond, 
Dillon and Davitt may have been as wrong as he was right, but it 
was evident to everyone except O’Brien that his style of handling 
them could have no other result than to degrade what was at the 
outset an honourable difference in regard to national policy into 
a squalid personal vendetta. 


Mr. MecDonagh’s biography is an admirable piece of work. 
Though naturally a thorough-going admirer of O’Brien he is not 
inclined as his hero was to depict as villains all those who had 
the misfortune not to see eye to eye with the founder of the All- 
for-Ireland League, and his book is a fine memorial to a man who, 
with all his faults, played a notable part in the revolution by 
which a mob of rack-rented tenants were transformed into a self- 
respecting peasantry “* rooted like rocks in the soil.” 


A RUSSIAN MASTERPIECE 


A Hero of Our Time. By M. Y. Lermontov. Translated by 
REGINALD MERTON. With an introduction by Prince D, S. 
Mirsky. Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. 


It is unwise, as a rule, to dispute about the prose style of a 
language with which one is wholly unacquainted. Prince 
Mirsky’s assertion, in an introduction to Lermontov’s novel, 
that “its principal charm ”’ is “‘ the unique quality of the style,” 
might pass unchallenged, despite its perversity, if he had not 
made some other statements that lead one to suspect his judg- 
ment altogether. In any case the translation of this novel 
(written in 1840) by Mr. Merton, which is direct, easy and 
unelaborate, seems to fit well enough with Prince Mirsky’s 
description of the original as ‘‘ a prose that is purely prosaical 
and clean of all poeticalness.” 

Of the essential quality of the book there can be no doubt. 
It is a masterpiece, and of a kind more easily intelligible to 
English readers than many of the masterpieces of Russian 
fiction. It is, like them, a description of suffering, of the self- 
interest and peculiar insulation of the Russian character. But 
we are given, instead of the jig-saw of characters which never 
fit, a single figure dominating all the incidents of the book; 
almost playing with each situation as though it were an advanced 
position in a game of chess. Pechorin is a figure that many 
novelists have aimed at creating—a clever man attractive to 
women, brilliant and charming in manner, and living on the 
emotions which he knows he can rouse in them, a fatalist, com- 
pletely unscrupulous, but above all, self-critical, miserable 
and destructive. Pechdrin writes in his diary : 

Well, I'm very glad, for I love enemies, though not in the Christian 
sense. They entertain me, stir my blood. ‘To be perpetually on 
the qui vive, to catch the meaning of every glance and every word, 
to guess intentions and baffle opponents, to pretend to be deceived, 
and then suddenly, with one push, to knock over the whole great 
edifice that has been built up at the cost of much labour out of craft 
and deceit—that is what I call living. 

Lermontov succeeds extraordinarily in making this figure 4 
man, not merely an ascetic of evil or a sensualist. The book 
consists of five short stories ; in the first two one gets a glimpse 
of him as a strange fellow from anecdotes between two travellers 
in the Caucasus. The fourth and longest of these stories is 
The Princess, a day-to-day record from Pechérin’s diary of his 
stay at a small spa, and from the surroundings of provincial 
life, convalescent military officers and distinguished visitors 
from Moscow he emerges distinct and ruthlessly self-revealed. 
He delights in the bungling theatricality of his friend Grushnitzky, 
pushes him into love with the princess who is staying there with 
her mother, and then proceeds to cut him out and make love 
successfully to her himself. ‘“ I haven’t really fallen in love?” 
he asks himself. ‘‘ What nonsense!” He exploits the possi 
bilities of the princess’s love, kisses her as they are fording a river 
on horseback, and waits to see how she will get out of the situation, 
refusing to speak a word himself. The scene is magnificent, 


but too long, unfortunately, to quote even in part ; here, as all 
through the story, the pathetic earnestness of the girl who 
loves him and only half realises in his “ strangeness ” and 
mock confessions that he is playing with her, is mixed with 
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A Literary Censorship? 





ANTHONY COMSTOCK 


Roundsman of the Lord 


by 


HEYWOOD BROUN and 
MARGARET LEECH 


Recent events cause a biography of Anthony 
Comstock, prince of censors and type of the 
censorial mind, to come rather aptly. For 
more than 40 years this hard-boiled puritan 
pursued his campaign against vice—or what 
he considered vice—in art, letters and social 
life. Towards the end of his life Comstock 
claimed to have “ convicted persons enough 
to fill a passenger train of sixty-one coaches, 
sixty coaches containing sixty persons each and 
the sixty-first almost full. I have destroyed 
160 tons of obscene literature.” The story of 
his energetic life is here told with sympathy 
and humour. 

Demy 8vo. 


28 illustrations. 15s. net. 








WINTER SONATA 


A Novel by 
Dorothy Edwards 


“give es its reader a pleasure intense and 
fine.”"—The Spectator. 
“‘ Winter Sonata is a lovely and a forbidding 
book. It is the only one of these novels 
which is a work of art, and there is something 
disturbing and terrifying about the mixture 
of beauty and selfishness which it so quietly 
reveals.’’—CyRrIL CONNOLLY. 


6s. net. 








HUMOURS 
UNRECONCILED 


by Sherard Vines 


is a really witty novel. Its satire has depth 
and force, and it certainly causes laughter. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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THE 


STORY OF 


BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE 


By BRUCE GRAEME 
Author of “Passion, Murder and Mystery,” etc 
During the course of centuries Buckingham Palace has seen many 
changes, has indeed served several different purposes, from a silk- 
growing farm, planted by James I., to the home of the greatest rake 
in the history of England—George IV. Evening News: “Reveals 
much that has happened from the time when the site was first mentioned 
in history.’ Morning Post: “Much interesting information.” Sphere: 
“Mr. Graeme has treated his subject with skill.” Jn one large 
handsome volume, fully illusirated. 24s. net 


MANY TALES OF 
MANY CITIES 


By ISIDORE DE 


A volume of reminiscences by one of our most ig British 
composers, Through the pages of his book pass a long procession of 
princes, patricians and prima donnas; great ladies famous in the world; 
men renowned in letters, law and international politics—all these are 
the subject of his facile pen. Evening Standard: “There is much of 
abounding interest. . It shows Mr. de Lara as a shrewd observer 
of men and things, a as a : humorist, and even as political expert. I find 
it wholly fascinating.” Daily Mail: “He has known celebrities in 
many departments of life and relates some entertaining stories.” 
Illustrated. 18s. net. (Just ready.) 
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A new novel by L. W. VEDRENNE, 
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The over-production of potential wives is 
a question which has quite definitely become 
desperate. It is with one of these “ sur- 
plus” women that Mr. Vedrenne’s new 
novel deals ; in this particular case, wealth 
and leisure do not make the solution of 
the problem any easier—if, indeed, 
there is a solution ? 
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Pechérin’s insatiable love of torment. Partly, too, it is self- 
torment, though untouched with regret. He almost loves 
her, even his confessions are almost true—but only so long as he 
does not take another step to bring them crashing to the ground: 
He kills Grushnitzky in a duel without really wishing to, and 
finally undeceives the princess when he is expected to marry her- 
He is a tragic figure, but only for the tragedy in which he plays 
the part of cynic. It is impossible to feel pity for him, only a 
disturbed admiration, because one feels that he cannot escape 
acting as he does, and because he acts so superbly. 

The stories hang together rather loosely, as very often do 
a sequence of poems, and the very brief incident which follows 
The Princess seems only to be another illustration of this 
extraordinary character. Prince Mirsky tells us that Tchehov 
regarded the third story in this volume, Taman, as “the greatest 
short story ever written and he was no doubt right. It is 
the high-water mark of Lermontov’s genius.” Such a verdict is 
astonishing. ‘Tchehov himself wrote at least a dozen stories 
that are better than Taman. On the other hand, he never wrote 
one to equal or even approach The Princess. The Princess is 
one of the cleverest, most profound and most exquisite stories 
in European literature, touching heights of emotional insight 
and irony which perhaps even Maupassant never reached. 
If it were suggested that this was the greatest short story ever 
written we should not be inclined to dispute the claim. Lermontov 
wrote no other prose, but this book alone places him indisputably 
in the very highest rank of the world’s great story tellers. 


LONDINIUM 


An Inventory of the Historical Monuments of London. 
Roman London. H.M. Stationery Office. 18s. 


Some of the publications of the Stationery Office are unduly 
expensive. That cannot be said of this admirably illustrated 
and fully documented account of Roman London. A host of 
experts have worked on all the available sources, gathering and 
compiling with indefatigable zeal. For some time scholars have 
been uneasy over the too confident conjectures of antiquaries, 
who find enough for a theory in a few graves, a hoard of coins, 
or some doubtful and ancient remnant. The authors of this 
book show a candour about mountains of theory and molehills 
of evidence which is refreshing. Competent observers might 
have discovered more if they had started work earlier. Serious 
research into the traces of Roman London did not begin till 
the last century. John Stow is invaluable for general history, 
but he was a tailor, not a scholar. To modern times belong the 
expert use of classical and geological evidence and the close 
comparison of objects with others admittedly Roman elsewhere. 
Thus the tiles of the bath in Strand Lane are suspected as 
‘** unlike any as yet discovered in this country.” 


Vol. IIT. 


Extraordinary 
changes in the levels of earth and the river bed have to be 
considered. 

Tacitus wrote of London as crowded with traders, but it had 
little or no claim to exist as a centre of importance before the 
Romans came. Even then Colchester was the capital selected 
by Claudius, and London lacked the titular dignity belonging to 
a leading Roman town. It was in all probability divided by the 
Walbrook, the central landmark of a valley between two hills. 
The highest point (Leadenhall Market) was marked by a great 
aisled hall which is the largest known in Britain. It is fairly 
certain that there was a Roman bridge across the Thames near 
London Bridge, but where or how the six great roads entered 
the capital no one knows for certain, so that rival theories 
flourish without reaching the certitude of history. Readers of 
this Inventory have all the facts before them and can use their 
own judgment about the deductions offered. They have also a 
splendid show of illustrations and ingenious maps which make 
every detail distinct. 

The art discovered on the spot is not great, but it is simple 
enough to appeal to the ordinary person. We can see Mithras 
strangling a bull, a statue of Good Success and several fine 
mosaics. But the remnant that strikes us most is a tile from 
Warwick Lane on which a bricklayer (apparently) scratched a 
complaint about his mate Austalis ‘‘ going off on his own for 
thirteen days.” His Latin is not classic, and we observe that 
the rendering given here differs from Haverfield’s. But there 
he is, testifying to the slack ways of his trade, as Dickens did 
when he remarked that bricklayers spent much of their time 
leaning against posts. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Campaign in Gallipoli, By Hans KANNENGIESSER Pasa 
With an Introduction by MarsuaL Liman VON SANDERS Pasna. 
Translated from the German by Masor C. J. P. BEL, D.S.O 
M.C. Hutchinson. 21s. . 


Students of military history will get both profit and pleasure from 
this book. General Kannengiesser was in command of a Turkish 
army corps in Gallipoli, and his account of the campaign from the 
other side of “‘no-man’s land” is written in a straightforward and 
soldierlike fashion. Besides throwing a painful light on the blunders 
that lost us an easy and overwhelming victory, it gives an extremely 
interesting picture of the Turks, their organisation and their strong and 
weak points as soldiers. Though the Germans found their allies very 
awkward to deal with in many ways, they could make no complaint 
about the courage and endurance of the Anatolian troops. Indeed, 
General Kannengiesser puts them as one of the four decisive advantages 
on the side of the defence. The other three were the generalship of 
Liman von Sanders, the ample supply of small arms ammunition, 
and the abundance of good drinking water. We on our side had an 
army that was magnificently equipped as well as brave, and under 
clear-thinking and energetic commanders, as he very generously 
allows. But we were handicapped, he declares, by the lack of peace- 
time training of all ranks, and still more heavily by the War Counci? 
in London, whose composition and methods were bound to result in 
friction, delays and muddle in the supreme command: “the leadership 
of a war cannot be entrusted to a limited liability company.” That 
this was the principal reason for our failure is a view which, of 
course, is disputed by many critics in this country. 


The Yellow Pigeon. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Haden Guest’s story will seem to many readers interesting 
less as a novel than as a truthful transcription of reality. It sketches 
a group of military, civilian, and welfare workers living during 1917 
and 1918 in the danger zone, just behind the Belgian lines and almost 
against the sea. Mrs. Guest is concerned to display, not only the 
tedium and wastefulness of war itself, but also the opportunities it 
gives to the petty vanities, jealousies, and desires of men and women 
thrust into sudden power. ‘The Commandant, keeper of the “ Yellow 
Pigeon,’ considers everything from his own point of view as a past- 
master of the sex game. Lady Nicholas Robinson—whose visit to the 
Front is the funniest episode in the book—desires nothing but that her 
name may appear in the papers. Miss York, taking advantage of her 
supposed relationship to the Duke, welcomes every opportunity for 
browbeating the unfortunate civilians in her area. Meanwhile, those 
who are doing the work—and to these Mrs. Guest pays full tribute— 
have to struggle on as best they can. This is a book, as Mr. H. G, 
Wells says, to go with a few others as part of one’s library of the 
realities of the War. 


The Actor: A Chronicle. 
7s. 6d. 

This novel has for its very worthy moral that *‘ there’s only one 
victory in the world that’s worth a tinker’s damn, and that’s the 
victory over Self, the self-centred Self!’? Valentine Godden—the 
Goddens are clearly related to the Forsytes—is a coward at heart, 
whose life, because at the critical moment he is always afraid to fail 
people’s expectations, is an almost continuous display of heroisms. 
Alike at school, on the stage, and in the trenches, he distinguishes 
himself. Here is matter for comedy, but Mr. Vachell is a moralist, 
and in the end he sees to it that the Conquering Hero is transformed 
to a Pitiful Man that he may be loved for himself alone, not for his 
pretences. He displays in these pages his usual skill and brightness, 
but he should contrive to discipline his italics. 


Scotland’s Royal Line. 
21s. 

Mr. Francis has written a full and admirable character-study of 
“ James III. and VIII...” and a detailed account of the career and 
downfall of his son Prince Charles Edward. But he has called his 
book Scotland’s Royal Line, and filled it up with scanty, and not 
seldom inaccurate, records of the lives of the carlier Stuarts. It 
has, for example, quite recently been proved utterly untrue of 
James VI. that “his conduct entirely changed—as soon as he became 
aware of the determination to bring her (Mary) to the scaffold. He 
addressed an indignant letter to the Queen of England, and ordered 
his ambassadors to use every effort to save the life of the unhappy 
Mary, ete.” Mr. Francis, apparently, has written his account of 
James without consulting Professor Rait’s book. He shows, in fact, 
innumerable signs of a complete lack of scholarship. The boat in 
which Prince Charles sailed from Nantes was La Du Teillay, of which 
La Doutelle was a popular mispronunciation. Mary’s proclamation 
of herself as Queen of England, on the death of Mary Tudor, was 4 
natural, if very indiscreet, act on the part of a Catholic, not a proof 
of her “ plotting and ambition.” It is diflicult to see how Mr. Francis 
renders Alto ab illo as “ He shines before all.” And if, as it would 


By CarmMeL HADEN GUEST. 





By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. Cassell. 


By Grant R. Francis, F.S.A. Murray. 





appear, he wishes to enlist our interest and sympathies for the later 
Stuarts, as Scotland’s rightful Kings, why does he begin by giving 
a very sympathetic hearing to the Erskine tradition 
their common ancestor, was not a Stuart at all? 


that James L., 
If Mr. Francis 
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“An Epic”—The Times 
THE 
CAUSE 


A Short History of 


The Women’s Movement 


by Ray Strachey 


“T thoroughly enjoyed it from start to 

finish.”—OLIVE DENT in The Daily nag 

* An inspiration to those who read its pages.” 
—Public Opinion. 

“Very readable.”—Time and Tide. 

“ Full ef drama.’’—Spectator. 

“ Of thrilling interest.”—Women’s Leader. 

“ The history of ‘ The Cause’ will be written 

again, but this book will remain one of 

its classics.”—-Manchester Guardian. 


“She has achieved a _ fine 
perspective and a certain sweep 

















of outline that suits her subject. 
This was the right treatment for 
a theme so large and so near to 
us as the relation of the sexes in 
modern England.”—The Times. 


Illus- 
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by 
E. M. & K. M. Walker 


* 


Hitherto Fathers have been shame- 
fully neglected. Mothers, expectant 
and actual, have had it all their own 
way. But here, at last, is something 
for Fathers—an amusing and inter- 
esting book which will help them to 
take their rightful place in their own 
nurseries and give them greater in- 
sight into and understanding of the 
problems that arise both before and 
after the birth of their children. 


‘On Being a Father’ will first be read, 
then pondered over, and finally kept 
for future reference by a large public 
i of worthy but hitherto neglected 
men. 








Witha foreword by C. Delisle Burns 
| Illustrated. 5s. net 
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had confined himself to a study of ‘‘ James III. and VIII.” and his two 
sons and had removed his many inaccuracies, he would have made 
a book of real value. This one, however, is exceptionally well illus- 
trated, and Mr. Francis has effectively laid the ghost of Queen Mary’s 
blue eyes. 


The Monks of Kablai Khan. By Sir E. A. Watus Bunce. Religious 
Tract Society. 12s. 6d. 

This book complements Professor P. Y. Saeki’s book on the triumph 
of the Nestorian church in the seventh and eighth centuries by 
telling the story of its downfall in the thirteenth and fourteenth, 
partly through the lives of two Chinese monks and partly in an 
introduction occupying more than a third of the volume. The 
remainder contains a complete translation of the Syriac history 
of the two Chinese monks, Bar Séawm& and Markés, who, starting on 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, did not reach that shrine but travelled 
almost everywhere else. One became Patriarch of the Nestorian 
Church, and endured persecutions by the Moslems; the other was 
charged with an embassy to the kings of Byzantium, France and 
England, and to the Pope in order to solicit aid, on behalf of the 
Mongol Kings, in the rescuing of Jerusalem from the infidels. Of the 
two monks the envoy is the more interesting. His handling of the 
Cardinals in Rome was masterly. The Pope gave him relics of the 
bodies of the saints and a piece of the Lord’s raiment, remarking 
that if he had given away relics to everyone who had asked for them, 
he would have run short long ago. The author of this manuscript 
had more piety than literary ability, and those under the spell of 
Coleridge’s Kubla Khén will be disappointed by the dryness of the 
narrative. But to students of Christianity in the East it should be 
valuable, for it is a painstaking piece of work. It contains incidentally 
a plea to the Powers on behalf of the unprotected handful of Nestorians 
who escaped the Turkish massacres in the war. 


Problems of Instinct and Intelligence. 
Arnold. 10s. 6d. 


It is strange that most new books written about insects must 
begin, as this book does, with a protest against the |die-hard theory 
of instinct. One would have thought that by now it had been 
conclusively proved that spiders and wasps, and the organised com- 
munities of ants and bees, are not (and, of course, cannot possibly be) 
mechanical. Fabre, who believed that the forms of life were 
unchanging, ascribed the working of all insect life to instinct, and 
would not allow even the ants more than a sort of plasticity, a gleam 
of reason working through instinct. Major Hingston rightly points 
out that Fabre’s own descriptions contradict this view at every 
turn. His book is a good statement of the problem for the general 
reader ; many of the experiments he describes are his own, others are 
quoted from indisputable authorities. Like Forel, he admits that 
insects are capable of memory, forethought and judgment, but 
that at times, as in the case of wasps and spiders, they act with a blind 
stupidity which to us is astonishing. There is little reason to doubt 
that this is the result of inherited habit. The termites are almost 
completely efficient in a life which has probably altered little in 
thousands of years ; placed suddenly in new surroundings, they may 
be often at a loss. Most human beings would be the same. Major 
Hingston deals briefly with many problems ; individuality, conscious- 
ness, the “unknown sense”? (Forel’s “ topo-chemical smell”) of 
the ants. He suggests nothing particularly new, but the account of his 
experiments, made during seventeen years in the tropics, is concise 
and interesting. 


By Major R. W. G. Itneston, 


The Legion of the Damned. By Brennetr J. Dory. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
This is a capital narrative. What with novels and films, nobody 
nowadays could enlist in the French Foreign Legion and reasonably 
complain when he later discovered that he had let himself in for what 
Mr. Doty, in one pretty moment of delicacy, calls ‘‘a h— of a life.” 
Mr. Doty, however, is an agreeable contrast to more than one of the 
ex-Légionnaires who have taken their woes to the comforting bosoms 
of the newspapers: he knew pretty well what he was undertaking 
when he enrolled, and came to know a great deal more, but he never 
whines. And although he was driven into an extremely tempting 
dash for freedom, and went into a peculiarly vile prison for many 
months as a result, he is still ready to echo the parting words of his 
colonel when he was at last pardoned and discharged through inter- 
vention from Washington: Nous sommes durs, mais justes. He 
joined the Legion after some years of restless adventuring following 
on service with the A.E.F., apparently under a vague idea that he 
could see something of the Riff campaign (throughout he shows an 
agreeable carelessness as to where he might fight or why), and after a 
spell of preparation for which training seems too mild a term, he was 
shipped with his company to Syria. His narrative of what he saw 
and engaged in there has all the stamp of truth on it. He writes with 
neither surprise nor indignation ; he simply records his battles as he 
saw them from the point of view of one private soldier in a single 
squad. But nothing could convey more convincingly the straits and 
desperation through which the French forces passed in their struggle 
with the Druses during 1925, or the “ frightfulness *? with which the 
campaign was deliberately waged. Mr. Doty’s story of the defence 
of Mousseifré is as vivid a picture of modern warfare as could be found 
anywhere, and extraordinarily free from artifice or sentimentality. 
His is a book well worth reading, far less hackneyed than its title. 


——— 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


NEW batch of the International Educational Society’s 

A lecture records has been issued. I have been informed 

that these records have as yet had very small sales. 

The reason, perhaps, is that they are not yet very well known: 

because they are mostly extraordinarily good and deserve to be 
widely known and distributed. 

Among the new series I strongly recommend Professor Parsons’ 
“ The Englishmen through the Ages, No. 2,” of which four parts, 
“Early English Days,” have been issued (Col. two dark-blue 
label discs). Professor Parsons, F.R.C.S., has a delightful, easy 
speaking voice and the first part of his lecture which deals with 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, is fascinating. He is an anthro- 
pologist with a gift for imparting his knowledge simply and lucidly, 

Another good series is “* Talks on the British Empire, No. 1,” 
by Ernest Young, B.Se. (Col. two dark-blue label discs), which 
begins with an account of the part played in making the British 
Empire by fighting and by trading. 

The originators of these series have had many good ideas, 
not at all of the obvious kind. For example, Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish’s series on “* The Scenery of Civilisation ”’ (Col. two dark- 
blue label discs) is a good example of a most attractive lecture 


on an unusual subject. It is to be hoped that more of such 
lectures will be recorded. 


* * * 

Other new series are ‘‘ Woodland Birds,” by H. J. Massingham 
(Col. two dark-blue label discs), ‘‘ Time and Space, Part 2,” by 
Sir Oliver Lodge (Col. one dark-blue label disc), ‘‘ The Stars— 
Winter,” by Professor H. H. Turner (Col. two dark-blue label 
dises), ‘*‘ Causes of the World War,” by Dr. Gooch (Col. two dark- 
blue label discs). 

Among the new literary lectures the following are to be recom- 
mended: ‘‘ Famous Books of the Seventeenth Century, First 
Section Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,’ by the Rev. F. E., 
Hutchinson, Chaplain of All Souls, Oxford (Col. two dark-blue 
label discs), ‘‘ Victor Hugo,” by Professor Denis Saurat (Col. 
two dark-blue label discs), ‘* Introduction to Virgil, Part 2, Books 
1 to 8 of the Zneid,”’ by Professor Conway (Col. four dark-blue 
label discs), ‘‘ George Eliot,” by Elizabeth Haldane (Col. two 
dark-blue label discs), ‘*‘ Introduction to Livy,” 2nd and 3rd 
sections, by Professor Conway (Col. four dark-blue label discs). 


Did Your Doctor Say 


‘Drink Contrexéville”’? 


The health-giving effects of Contrexé- 
ville water can be enjoyed for a very 
modest sum indeed by using Bishop's 
Contrexéville Varalettes, which are 
based upon a scientific analysis of the 
Spring, and are accurately prepared from 
pure ingredients. One of these products 
added to half a tumbler of water dis- 
solves quickly, yielding Contrexéville 
water which is medicinally similar to 
that of the Spring and possesses all its 
valuable curative properties. A bottle 
of 50 Bishop’s Contrexéville Varalettes 
can be had for 1/9, or 150 for 3/9, 
of all chemists. Figure out the cost and 
see what a substantial saving per week 
will result from using Bishop's Contrexé- 
ville Varalettes, with equal benefit to 
your health. Call at your chemist's to- 
day for a supply and try them. 

















(pe. makers will send a Special Advertising Size Bottle, 
price 6d., also Booklet “ How to Enjoy Mineral Spring 
Treatment at Home,” post free on receipt of 6d. 


ddress: 
Alfred Bishop, Lid. (Dept. N.S.), 
52 Spelman Street, London, E. 1. 
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THE INSTINCT TO 
WALK ON THE GRASS! 


“criminal homesickness” in which a young 

Mexican dairy shop employee in New York 
“‘ gave way to the deep call of the countryside which 
lurks in so many city dwellers and stole a sheep from 
Central Park.” He kept the sheep in his rooms, 
hoping to make the city seem more like home. ‘“ What 
may be called the instinct to walk on the grass is very 
strong,” says the writer, and “ the danger is the greater 
because the police themselves have a higher percentage 
of country blood than those whom they supervise. 
An atavistic urge to kidnap a pig must have tempted 
many of those New York policemen who had to march 
that Mexican so sternly to their prison.” 


A “third leader”? in the Times tells of a case of 


How many town dwellers feel a similar “ atavistic 
urge ” when thinking of the clothes they are compelled 
to wear? Most of us would dearly love to revert to 
more free and easy apparel, but somewhat paradoxically 
a desire to avoid ostentation leads us to forego simplicity 
and don many garments which are either wholly or 
in part superfluous. It is the study of the brothers 
Goss to create clothes for men which, whilst conforming 
to the conventions of the town, have something at 
least of that freedom and ease associated with the 
country. Skill and care between them can do a lot 
in this direction—yes, even with a dress suit—and 
when everything but the actual sewing of the materials 
is done by the Goss brothers themselves, who have 
spent all their working days in the craft, then surely 
distinction, comfort and soundness must result. 


For clothes which two such tailors cannot improve the 
usual charge is from Eight to Ten Guineas for a lounge 
suit or an overcoat. Thoroughly dependable clothes 
can be and are made by Goss for less. It is all a 
question of materials. The quality of the workman- 
ship remains always the same. 


There is ample time for dress clothes, a lounge suit 
or an overcoat before Christmas. Why not ’phone now 
to say when you will be along ? 


City 8259. 


T. GOSS & CO., 


15 Newgate Street, 
London, E.C. I. 


atic tartere tectepe retraite tretid 
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THE CASE OF 
SERGEANT 
| GRISCHA 


by 
Arnold Zweig 


‘“* The first great novel yet 
written anywhere about 
the War.”’ 


LION FEUCHTWANGER, 
Author of “Jew Suss.”’ 


Ready everywhere 
7s. 6d. 


SECKER 
































THE RIGHT WAY TO BUY 
| —_— BOOKCASE 


Start with one or two Gunn 
sections and add to them 
as your library grows. 
Housed in the famous Gunn 
Bookcase your treasured 
volumes will be kept neat, 
i clean and easily accessible. 

“= the Gunn can be built up 
' in an infinite variety of ways, 
is adaptable to any space, 
harmonises with furniture in 
any wood and suits books 
of all sizes. As your 
library grows, so your 
GUNN grows to accommo- 
date it. The bureau section 
is optional. 


| SECTIONAL WIT BOOKCASE 
{ mz 

{ Ne. 4 araisTseeD 

} 

| 


TRACE MAGE, 











Cd and new users alike will be interested in The 
Book of the “‘GUNN’’ SECTIONAL BOOKCASE. 


It shows and suggests an infinite number of new ways 
in which * GUNN“ Sections can be built-up as shapely 
bookcases, suitable for every personal collection of 
books. NO OTHER BOOK TELLS YOU AS es 
ABOUT BOOKCASES, and the “GUNN” Book 
yours for the asking, WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGA- 
bag 3 Write for your copy NOW to Wm. Angus & 

Ltd., 49c, Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C. 2. tuhere 
oP ‘the famous Mollis Upholstery and "Majik Table.) 


QROROQAECRRHOCAHOUOOOOTNVH DVO 
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The best orchestral record of the month is that of Beethoven’s 
No. 8 Symphony in F’, Op. 98, played by Franz Schalk and the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (H.M.V. three plum label 12-in. 
discs). This is by far the best recording yet issued of the Eighth 
Symphony, and those who have the earlier recordings should 
replace them with this one. 

Another notable instrumental record is the Schumann Quintet 
in E flat major, Op. 44, played by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the 
Flonzaley Quartet (H.M.V. four red label 12-in. discs). 

Schubert’s beautiful Mass in G major is well recorded by the 
Philharmonic Choir, and this is a record that should appeal to 
everybody (H.M.V. plum label three 12-in. discs). One of the 
most attractive records of the month is Mozart’s ‘“ Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik,” played by Oskar Fried and the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra (Brunswick dark-blue label, two 12-in. dises). Another 
good Brunswick record is De Falla’s “ El Amor Brujo,” played 
by Anthony Bernard and the London Chamber Orchestra 
(Brunswick dark-blue label, two 12-in. discs). 

Schubert’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 125, No. 1, is well recorded 
by the Musical Art Quartet (Col. black label, three 12-in. discs), 
and Chaliapin has recorded two of Schubert’s songs, ** Der Tod 
und das Madchen” and “ Der Doppelginger” (H.M.V. red 
label, one 12-in. disc). 

Other good vocal records are: Leonora’s Aria ‘‘Abscheulicher, 
wo eilst du hin ” and * Komm O Hoffnung,” from Fidelio, Act I., 
sung by Frida Leider with orchestra (H.M.V. plum label, one 
12-in. dise), “* Ocean, thou Mighty Monster,” from Oberon, sung 
by Florence Austral with orchestra (H.M.V. plum label, one 12-in. 
disc), ** Anfortas die Wande” and Nur eine Waffe,”’ from 
Parsifal, sung by Gotthelf Pistor, tenor, with orchestra con- 
ducted by Dr. Weissmann (Parlophone blue label, one 12- in. disc, 
“The Shadow »” and “The Bell Song, sung 
Margherita Salvi (Parlophone blue label, one 12-in. disc). 


“e 


Song ‘i by 


* * * 


There are a number of good light instrumental records : 
** Pique Dame Overture,”’ by Suppé (Col. black label, one 12-in. 
disc), Prince Igor Dances by Borodin, played by the Opéra- 
Comique Orchestra (Parlophone dark-blue label, one 12-in. disc), 
Glazounov’s “ Valse de Concert,”’ played by the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. plum label, one 12-in. disc), 
Spanish Dances Nos. 1, 2 and 3, by Granados and “ Triana ” by 
Albeniz, orchestrated by Arbos, played by Eugene Goossens and 
the New Light Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. plum label, two 
12-in. discs). 

Quite a good recording of Beethoven’s ‘ Moonlight ” Sonata, 
by Mark Hambourg (H.M.V. plum label, two 12-in discs) is the 
best of the pianoforte records issued this month. G. P. 


About Motoring 


THE LANCHESTER 
EIGHT 


HERE is a sense in which I have felt a little exasperated 
with the Lanchester car for several years past. It has 
always occupied much the same position with regard to 

the rank and file of motorcars as Fortnum and Mason occupy 
with regard to Sainsbury’s. Never a car for Everyman, owing 
to its price and fastidiousness, it has always been prized by a 
select coterie of connoisseurs. This is what the makers wished, 
and as they have always achieved their wish, it was perhaps 
absurd to feel fidgeted by their ways. But in the early era 
of motoring, they always stood out head and shoulders above 
everybody. They were never content merely to figure among 
the aristocrats, but always built a quality car which was funda- 
mentally different to the other princelings of the road. Of late 
years they had rather lost this distinction. It never seemed to 
matter particularly whether one chose a Lanchester or one of 
perhaps four other cars of much the same quality at much the 
same price. The introduction of their 192! 
sets them once more apart. 


STRAIGHT 


straight eight 
* * * 

It remains to be proved whether the eight cylinder is as much 
superior to the six as the six is superior to the four. This is a 
matter of degree; for there is at least no possible doubt that the 
eight-cylinder principle lifts the petrol engine one step onward 
in its endeavour to equal the flexibility of steam. Firms oper+ 
ating under a self-chosen price limit exhaust their ingenuity in 
attempts to silence their gear boxes; for, to tell the truth, many 


oa, 


otherwise fine cars emit a quite dreadful cackling under the 
sounding board of their saloon roofs when once a hill or a 
traffic check compels them to come off top gear. The Lanchester 
designer, given a free hand, says in effect: ‘Some day we shal} 
get absolutely silent gearboxes; but that day is not yet. Let 
us, therefore, for all practical purposes eliminate the gearbox, 
Adopt eight cylinders, and no gear changes will be needed in an 
ordinary day’s run. This expedient will not only endue the 
car with silence, but will simplify the task of driving it. The 
owner or chauffeur will merely have to execute a little toe. 
tapping on his brake and accelerator pedals, and the engine 
will do the rest.” Moreover, when the mechanism is designed 
and built by the very efficient staff of this remarkable factory, 
there is no tap or rattle or squeak or burble anywhere on the car, 
Progress is accompanied by two sensations only if an open body 
is seleected—wind pressure on the exposed portions of our ana- 
tomies, if any; and a slight increase of huskiness in the breath 
of the untiring engine. [f the car be a closed car, such as the 
very handsome fabrie saloon, which the staff advise, there is 
no sensation apart from the sliding astern of the landscape. 
* * * 

It is a pity that a certain prejudice still exists against fabric 
coachwork, for it has enormous advantages over almost every 
rival pattern of saloon. This prejudice is really due to the 
blunders of cheap-jack concerns, which have been too stupid to 
realise the technical merits of the Weymann constructional 
ideas, and too mean to pay royalties or to use first-class materials, 
Chemically, the skin of a fabric body is practically identical with 
the cellulose enamels which are now universal on steel panelled 
coachwork. In other words, the skin of a fabric body holds its 
colour and surface as well as any rival finish, and is just as easy 
to clean. Acoustically—and this is the real problem of closed 
coachwork—the fabric system is easily the best. Properly 
designed, it cannot develop any of those internal noises which are 
alike difficult to trace, and awkward to cure. It is as flexible 
and silent as a football. Its doors will always fit. Its joints 
must ever remain true and silent. Its panels can never work 
loose, or tap, or rattle. There is no sounding board effect. 
Climatically, it is cool in a heatwave and warm in winter, for it 
insulates the occupants by means of a double skin imprisoning 
an air space. Repair after a graze or a serious crash is cheaper 














Pipe, cigar or cigarette—no matter 
which—the delicate membranes of 
the throat object to smoke, which 
eventually produces irritation, either 
mild or severe. To prevent this, tak 

an “Allenburys’ Glycerine and Black 
Currant Pastille occasionally between 
smokes and let it dissolve in the mouth. 
Containing pure glycerine and the 
luscious fruit juice of ripe black cur- 
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The Pace 
of Life 


|on the five continents prescribe Compound 
one escapes the speed and clatter of our indus- | Syrup of Hypophosphites “FELLOWS” know- 
trialage. When we are bad-tempered,depressed, 


and out of sorts, it is often merely a sign of 





We move faster to-day than ever before. No 


|e . * * . . 
ing its invigorating and restorative powers. 


A short course will tune up your nervous 
overworked, undernourished nerves. Doctors | system, and make you feel a new being. 





Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 











ROUND AFRICA | AFRICA & INDIA 


68 Days from £100 90 Days from £125 
AU S H / Sailing from 


——ems LONDON JANUARY 19, 1929 
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Pn ss. City OF NAGPUR 


16,756 tons Displacement 
sgADERT 6 BUTLER's Specially designed for Tropical Service 
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= bo L ga Optional Shore Excursions at all Ports; 
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and easier than with any rival method of construction; and 
even in a head-on collision it is safer than the rest, as it softens 
the impact, and there is less fear of its material being driven in 
upon the passengers. This car should, therefore, be ordered 
with the standard body, which is incidentally remarkably cheap 
for work of such high class. 
* * * 

Lanchester quality comes out well when the performance as 
a whole is considered. During a West End trial from a London 
showroom, any experienced motorist would remark, ‘* Ah, yes! 
A ladylike town carriage, such as elderly people of means 
appreciate!” For it will simply slide round the shops without 
a symptom of fuss. But if this same car is taken on the open 
roads of England, nothing is in the least likely to catch or pass 
it, whether on the flats or the hills. For in spite of its extreme 
quiet and silkiness, it has a sports car performance. It is 
vapable of 80 m.p.h. when unleashed on top, and if a steep hill 
ever drives it down on to its third gear, it will still do better 
than 50 m.p.h. On the routes nationales of France it will reach 
the Riviera palaces as fast as the Blue Train. It is, in effect, 
an all-purpose vehicle of the highest class, distinguished from 
most of its rivals by an exceptionally flexible top gear range. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ONSIDERING the severe shake-out there has been in 
the various kinds of rubbish in which speculation has 
been rampant, and the losses suffered by dabblers 

therein, the market has held up very well, and will be all the 
healthier in consequence. There are indications of a revival of 
interest in better class investments, such as foreign loans and 
rails. The Prussian Electric Company issue of 6 per cent. 
25-Year Sterling Bonds, £1,000,000 of which was offered at 934, 
is reported to have been oversubscribed. The yield is low 
compared with that obtainable on the same class of bond in 
New York, but it should be a safe enough investment. It is 
noteworthy that, whilst our Government is straining every nerve 
during the short period remaining to it to dispose of nationally- 
owned interests to private undertakings, the London market 
should be lending millions for the purpose of other governments 
extending their own publicly-owned enterprises or obtaining 
new ones. The whole of the share capital of the Prussian 
Electric Company is owned by the State of Prussia. The 
Bulgarian 7} per cent. Loan is interesting, for it is one of the 
series issued under the wxgis of the League of Nations. At the 
issue price of 96 the flat yield is £7 16s. 3d. per cent. In Decem- 
ber, 1926, a Bulgarian 7 per cent. loan was issued at 92, so that in 
the interim either interest rates have stiffened, or Bulgaria’s 
credit has worsened. For mixing purposes these bonds should 
be attractive. The United Railways of Havana meeting was 
even more depressing than expected, as the Chairman, Lord 
Ashfield, had to announce that the half-yearly dividend on 
the Preference stock, due January Ist, would not be paid. 
No one appears to have asked at the meeting if the directors 
could throw any light upon the recent boosting of the stock 
at 55; the present price is 36. 
rd 2k * 

A London daily makes a great splash of three amalgamations 
among British firms ‘“‘ in order to fight foreign competition.” 
These amalgamations are: in the motor industry, Hillman, 
Humber and Commer Car; in the catering industry, Bodega and 
Slaters ; and in boot manufacture, Sears and an unnamed firm. 
The motor combination one can pass, and indeed something of 
this sort will be necessary to meet approaching Ford competition 
in our home market, but I must confess my inability to see how 
the amalgamation of Bodega with Slaters can be classified as 
an attempt to fight foreign competition. The former company 
owns a number of wine and spirit establishments, while Slaters 
are one of the minor refreshment depot companies. There is 
much less drinking done nowadays in the City, and this, I 
imagine, is less due to the restricted hours of opening than to the 
increasing popularity of places like the Mecca Cafés, and the 
depots of Lyons, Aerated Bread Company, Slaters, etc. Where 
people used to retire to a public-house to talk over business, or 
while out on an errand, they now throng these depots, having 
a smoke and a cup of coffee. J. Sears & Company are the makers 


of * True-Form ” boots, and have been phenomenally successful ; 
I doubt, however, if they have any foreign trade worth speaking 
of, so this featured series of amalgamations has really little, if 
I: is known that some 


anything, to do with foreign competition. 


large amalgamations are pending in the boot manufacturing 
trade. In so far as these mergers lead to the rationalisation of 
industry that has been carried out so largely in the United 
States and Germany, it is welcome, but I have an uneasy feeling 
that in too many cases they are brought about in order that 
intermediaries shall make a handsome profit, in which case they 
result in the dissipation of such reserves as exist. 
* * * 

Across the Atlantic there is a decided feeling that the oil 
companies have turned the corner and that oil stocks are ripe 
for a rise, well beyond such increases as have already occurred. 
It is thought that many of the companies will be able to resume 
dividends in the very near future. In the October edition of 
the Lamp, published by the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, the reasons why earnings during the past year or so have 
not been commensurate with the volume of business, and the 
remedies for this situation, are outlined in a manner so interesting 
that the following passage is worth reproducing : 

Petroleum is not a controlled industry. ‘There is in it no single 
or group interest which by virtue of its size is dominant. Competi- 
tion has run wild, and often destructively. It has brought in new 
producing fields before they were needed and forced the sale of 
surplus crude at ruinous prices. Competition has built too many 
refineries and pipe lines. The surplus of products led to overbuild- 
ing in retail outlets. All along the line overproduction has been 
costly. We have been in a buyer’s market for these five years, 
The problem is the industry’s, which must work out its own salva- 
tion by the slow process of educating thousands of companies and 
individuals to the necessity for planning what they will produce 
against what the market will consume. Increased earnings by the 
industry do not necessarily spell materially higher prices to the 
consumer. They can be achieved through reduction of costs that 
have been unduly high because of the way business has been con- 


ducted. Substantial savings can be made in production of crude 
oil. Economies will result when storage of crude and finished pro- 


ducts can be reduced. Nefinery operations also offer opportunities 
for lower costs and, of course, it is patent to all that the country has 
been over-supplied with retail outlets. Elimination of much of our 
wasteful competition through the co-ordination of production 
activities to market requirements should mean larger earnings per 
barrel without any great change in prices. 

A. Emin DAvIEs. 
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Can You Choose 700 
Good Investments? 


REABRERBN 


F you were able to select 700 good 
UD sntecrmonts for your savings, it 

would be of little use to you if your 
savings were too small to divide into 
so many parcels. And yet, if you could 
spread your savings to such an extent, 
how much safer would your capital be. 
This has actually been done by some 
30,000 small investors pooling their 
resources in the First, Second and 


RERINEHRS 


g Third Co-operative Investment Trusts. 
With a Board of Experts (Chairman, 
Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C.) in touch 
Bs with conditions in every important 
country, these Associations have funds 
invested of over £3,000,000—risks 
3 spread over 700 investments—reserves 
% built up and able to pay dividends of 


7 per cent. per annum without 


deduction of tax. 


FULL INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED BY 
FILLING IN AND POSTING THE COUPON BELOW, 


First, Second & Third Co-operative 


Investment Trusts, 


BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Send full information, including booklet, “ 500 Investments 
—_” 
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Test this Fascinating Way 
of Learning Languages 


—FREE 


END for a Linguaphone Course on a Week's Free Trial! 

Test these unique Language Records by your own 
Fireside, on any Gramophone. In a week you will have 
made such progress in French — German — Italian — 
Spanish—Russian, whatever the language you select—as 
you never could have believed possible. 


Hore are the words of some of our Students, who now 
number many thousands. They are taken from recent 
letters which may be seen at the Linguaphone Institute. 


Something to be Proud of! 


“I feel proud of my Russian—in 
; : 
less than 3 weeks.” —S. R. 


Examination Successes 
“Last month I passed the Lon- 
don Matric. Your Course 
made ihe French very easy.” 
“I have made wonderful pro- P 
gress with German.” 


“JT have been awarded a First 


—F. A. L. Class Certificate (Royal 
“It's like learning your Mother Society of Arts) in Ad- 
Tongue without effort. vanced French.” —F, J. B. 


—E. H. 
“The only method of acquiring 
@ correct pronunciation.” 


More Pleasure from Wireless 
“I follow French and_ Italian 


“AWW easily.” —E. McM. 
W. M. “I listen keenly to the German 
A New Pleasure in Travel lectures. —E. A. L 


“In Andalusia my Spanish 
alare facie torent e ° 
placed me on a different | 4n Asset in Business 
fooiing from the dumb |i. ] r 
teupiel” a C. . Stiuce getting the Records I 


a - have been able to take up 
During a visit to Italy I had no French Shorthand.” 


“T enjoy the Spanish Wireless” 
M. 


difficulty in understanding —I. C. B. 
the language. The Course | “I ke down Frencl 2 

i guage. ile ourse take daown rencn corre- 
has given me great facility 





spondence over the telephone 


in speaking.” —O. M. S. with ease.” 


There you have the experience of others. But we want you to be 

convinced by your own experience—to realise for yourself how 

quickly and easily you learn, and how much interest you find in 
the wonderful Linguaphone Method. 


Personal demonstrations at 24-27 High Holborn; 30 Victoria Sircet, 
S.W.1; or 90 Gracechurch Street. 


J JINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Post this Coupon { to THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
317 Napier House, 27 Hizh Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

for FREE 


Please send me (post free) your 28-page 

book about the quick, new and _ easy 
28 pp. Prospectus 
giving full details of all 


Linguaphone way of learning languages. 
the Linguaphone Lan- 


guage Record Courses, 
and explaining how you 
can have a complete 
Course to try for a week : 
in your own Home with- : 
out cost or obligation. : 
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“Would you mind telling 
me what tobacco that is 
you are smoking?” Being 
the rather unusual way a 
new friend was won by 


BARNEYS TOBACCO 


It takes something unusual to overcome the average 
Briton’s shyness (some would say animosity !) 
towards strangers. A Midlands smoker gives us an 
instance where this was brought about by the 
fragrance of a pipeful of Barneys. 


Most Barneys smokers owe their acquaintance with 
Barneys to the recommendation of some Barneys 
enthusiast—either by word of mouth or through 
one of the many scores of letters of appreciation 
we have published. But the experience recounted 
below certainly gives point to the writer’s comment 
“Barneys may be safely left to speak for itself, 
and win adherents everywhere.” 
(The original letter can be inspected at the London Offices address.) 


“ Riding on a tram-car in Manchester, enjoying a whiff of my 
“ favourite Barneys, I felt a touch on the shoulder, and a 
“gentleman behind said: ‘Would you mind telling me what 
“tobacco that is you are smoking, the aroma is so delicious?’” 


“Yes, good old Barneys may be safely left to speak for itself, 

“and win adherents everywhere.” 
Barneys is cool, even-burning, fragrant and _ con- 
sistenily good. Its fragrance and goodness—with 
the generous expressions of thanks and goodwill 
these qualities have inspired from pipe-smokers the 
World over—have gained for Barneys an eminent 
place amongst the really notable Tobacces. 


2-oz. Tin 2/3 : in 3 strengths 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full strength), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 





Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(146) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1, ® 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ PROCEEDINGS BY AND AGAINST THE 
CROWN” will be given by THE RIGHT HON. SIR LESLIE 
SCOTT M.P., at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) on WEDNESDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 28TH, at 5 p.m. The Chair will be taken by The Hon. Mr. 
Justice Wright, M.A. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Acadeinic 





Registrar. 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 
Sunday, November 25th, at 6.30: ‘The Purpose of Life.’”’ Speaker: Dr. 
ALFRED SALTER, M.P. 


OLICE AND PRISON METHODS.—Lectures by CHARLES 


HEASE, Write for vacant dates and terms 20 Brighton Road, Stoke 
Newington, London. 











P.A. LECTURES, Tuesday next, November 27th, 7.30 p.m., in 
« small Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. A. D. HOWELL SMITH on 
** Rationalism and the Religious Outlook.” Admission free. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


DUCATIONAL ORGANISER required, by January, 1929, to 
undertake general organisation and lecturing in connection 
with Courses for Teachers of mentally defective and of dull 

and backward children. Applicants must possess a Degree or 
Diploma in Psychology, and have experience in schools with retarded 
and difficult children. Salary £325 to £400, according to qualifica- 
tions.—Apply, with eopies of testimonials, by November 27th, to the 
HON. SECRETARY, CENTRAL ASSOCIATION FOR MENTAL WELFARE, 2: 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 








CIENCE MASTER, Public School man (26), B.Sc. (Hons.), A.I.C., 

wishes post as Assistant Master in Public School; teaching chemistry, maths., 

hysics or gen, science.—Box No, 457, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 

ANTED.—Young educated woman as nurse to a boy aged 
three. Must be trustworthy, good-tempered, intelligent; able enter into 
games and interests, take care of health, clothes and order. Nurseries 

cleaned. Salary according to qualifications.— Write fully, Box 460, NEw STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 

ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele: Holborn 6182. 














UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 





YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs, SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1747. 


YPING AND INDEXING accurately and neatly carried out. 
Technical and Scientific Work a speciality.—THE QUIxET BUREAU , 20 Outer 
Temple, W.C, 2. 








UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—DarBy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ee SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 


of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, 

plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle ’’ Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic, 
native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send 
postcard for illustrated booklet to: S.T.56, Wm. D, JOHNSON, Mid- Yell, Shetlands, 








IRED OF GASPERS?—Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, pure 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally, Delight of the connoisseur. Only 


6s. per 100, plaiu or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for too, 6d, 300, 9d. 
50 1,000 POST FREE for 57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


}. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 





IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully-matured and carefully blended, 

A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. 9d. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 38s. od. for 

500, postage gd.; 75s. od. per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO. LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 








URNING.—SUITS, OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, etc,. 
“turned” equal to new by expert and old-established tailors. Write for 
descriptive price list or send garments for free estimate; repairs and 

alterations ; we collect and deliver.—lonDON TURNING Co. (Dept. E), 54 Rosslyn 
Hill, London, N.W. 3. ’Phone Hampstead 7445. 





PPLES (COX’S ORANGE PIPPINS).—Really fine fruit; every 
apple wrapped. Carriage paid; case free. i 
mately 20 lb, net ; quarter-bushel, 10 lb, Cash with order, Half-bushel case 

(Extra Fancy Grade), 25s. ; Fancy Grade, 20s. Quarter-bushel case (Extra Faucy 
Grade), 12s. 6d.; Fancy Grade, 10s,—-OVERBURY ORCHARDS, near Tewkesbury, Glos. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— JAMES ST. TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B, 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 
Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W, 1. 


Half-bushel contains approxi- 
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SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts. (Co-Educa. 
tional).—Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, seif. 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities 

Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet, 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.—Particulars apply to Principal. 
H. Lyw Harris, m.A., LL.B. (St. John’s College, Cambridge), 4 


HE MAYNARD'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Headmistress: Miss Dixon, B.A, 
High-class Boarding and Day School. Spacious and well-equipped buildings ang 
playing fields, Fully qualified staff, Modern languages a speciality. Preparation 


for Universities, Individual care given im boarding houses. Prospectus from the 
HEAD MISTRESS, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN, 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

8.H. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 

Entire charge taken if desired, Children admitted from § years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
— ef modern education,—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MitprEp 
TEELE, 








EXETER. 








LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRI§, 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11, 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
years, Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years, genera] 

education on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education’’ applied. Individual 
time-tables, Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games, Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 

Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station), Recognised by Board of 
Education as etficient Preparatory School, Handwork and games a special 
feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3, Terms moderate, Prospectus 
on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A, Free discipline, individual time-table, 

open air, 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A.(Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, MA. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet 
above sea-level. Hntire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill 

Surrey. 


~ ~ a 
ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistvess: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress oi the Hudderstield High School, The aim of the school is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
Tactical work, The girls will be prepared for the Universitics, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art, Fees, inclusive of Hurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year, Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel soil, The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres, 




















ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, 
(Recogmised by the Board of Education.) 

Chairman of Advisory Council: J, ODERY SymMES, EsqQ., M.D, 
Headmistress: Miss B, M, BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, 
Preparation for Universities. School Journeys Abroad, Junior Branch, For 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


Bristol, 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, Derbyshire. 
ships. Tests begin Maren 11th, ages 11-14. 
March 4th, ages $-10.—Address : 





£100 Senior Scholar- 
£60 Junior Scholarships, 
near Rocester, Stafford. 





TRAINING CENTRES 
IRKBECEK COLLEG 


(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C, 





E. 


Evening Courses for the Degree of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS, 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Languages. 
Open to Non-University Students, 

Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded anuually to students of the College, 

Calendar is,, by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free, 
For full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C.4. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14, Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W, Ken- 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.a.; Principal, Miss K. E. Lawrenuce.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Hducational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, 4165 per aunum.—For prospectus, apply SECRETARY, 











EADERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose of making known 
their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at the rate of One 

Shilling and Ninepence per line per insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) 
One line should be added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed 


for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
tisement Manager, THE NEW SYATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.s. 
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SENSATIONAL CASE. 


THE TRIUMPH OF RADIUM OVER RHEUMATISM. 





The Well-known Authoress, Lilly Porthan, 
Relates Her Experiences. 





piece of flannel that looked like worn-out 
Authoress in her account of her 
She continues :— 


«A small ted nee ; 
nun.’ ‘thus begins the 
eperiences of Radicura radium pack. 
So simple and unassuming is the external appearance of the 
celebrated Radium pack Radicura. But it contains radium, 
which substance for the human body means health and strength. 
And therefore the pack is worth more than gold and jewels. 

As I have myself been entirely cured of serious rheumatism in 
the joints by these packs, | wish to convince other sufferers of 
the wonderful and rapid paregoric qualities which the Radicura 
packs possess. 

A year ago I fell ill with pains, which began in both knees and 
quickly spread to all the joints in the body. rhe doctor declared 
that it was a most severe kind of rheumatism in the joints, and 
yery hard to cure. Medicines, compresses, electricity, | nothing 
relieved or helped. ‘The pains were horrible. The joints had 
become much inflamed, and J could not in the slightest degree 
move the left arm and the right leg. New ointments, new com- 
presses. All in vain! 

Every day I had fever, and the heart weakened through waking 
and pains. A burning headache gave me the presentiment that 
the rheumatism had already reached so high up. The sight became 
bad, and even the eyes ached, so that | saw everything as through 
a red mist. 

I had myself lost all hope. Then I heard something spoken 
of that was sure to cure. Just as a drowning person will clutch 
at even the weakest support, so | did at the new remedy which 
would be sure to cure me. It was ordered and it came. 

I must admit that it was with a feeling of great disappointment, 
almost of contempt, that I examined the plain Spartan piece of 
flannel which was called Radicura, and which would for certain 
restore me to health. 

There on the sick table was standing a considerable collection 
of proud jars containing expensive ointments, bottles of strong- 
smelling and richly-coloured liquids, and patent tablets in neat 
glass tubes. These had not helped at all. And now the small 
radium pack was going to show them all what it could do. 


It was placed on the most affected knee. And I waited. About 
half an hour after I fell asleep. When I woke up, after having 
slept for three hours, the pain in the knee had grown considerably 
less and the fever had disappeared. The pack was placed on the 
shoulder. Two days later | could move as J liked the arm which 
had hitherto been stiff, and no pain was to be felt in it any more. 
Now | knew that it was the little pack which had brought me 
relief in my illness. J ordered a larger one. And thanks to these 
two packs | got quite well, so that, after having used the same 
night and day for four weeks, I had no more pains whatever and 
slept excellently. And my sight has grown much stronger since 
1 have worn the pack on the forehead during the night. It was 
the radium, that wonderful substance which soothed and cured. 


(Signed) Litiy Porrian. 


3 iy : 

So much for the authoress. But it is not only against Rheu- 
Matism or its numerous forms that Radicura has proved its 
unique healing effect, but also against Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
Neuralgia, Insomnia and other diseases, which have their origin 
in defective metabolism. Our imposing collection of testimonials 
from persons in all ranks of society and in different countries 
bears witness to this. 

Every Radicura bears a sealed certificate, signed by an eminent 
Government Geologist, attesting its Radio-activity. 

It can be kept in the home for years and used again and still 
retain its activity. The Radicura material may be purchased for 
a few shillings upwards according to size. 

Read our interesting brochure ; 


it may be obtained post free, 
together with testimonials, 


by posting the attached coupon. 
‘ : + ’ 

Cut out the coupon now, before this New SraresmMan leaves 
—_ hands, or mention this paper when writing for literature to 
adicura-Radiwoll, Ltd., 53 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
Coupon ror FREE Booker. 

To Radicura-Radiwoll, Ltd., 
53 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
Kindly send me a copy of your Free Book on Radicura. 


(4d. unsealed en velope will do.) Please write clearly. 123 





STREET OFFENCES INQUIRY REPORT. 


POSTPONEMENT 
OF PUBLIC MEETING. 


The Association for Moral and Social Hygiene regrets 
that, owing to the unexpected delay in publication of the 
above Report, the meeting arranged for 


Monday, November 26th, 


in the Caxton Hall, at 8.0 p.m., is temporarily postponed. 














The PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


| * IS THE LARGEST * 
INSURANCE INSTITUTION 
_ IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

















THEATRES 





ROYALT - (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30. 
Barry Jackson presents “ BIRD IN HAND.” 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 











TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ 


SPRING CRUISES, 1929. 





CLUB. 


1.—S,S, ‘‘ ASIA,” Displacement Tonnage, 9,890. March 27th to April 16th. Venice, 
Ithaca, Pireus (for Athens), Constantinople, Cos, Rhodes, Delos, Nauplia (for 
Mycenz), Katakolo (for Olympia), Spalato, Venice. 

II.—S.S. “STELLA D’ITALIA,” Displacement Tonnage, 11,500. April 3rd-23rd. 
Venice, Aktion, Itea (for Delphi), Piraeus (for Athens), Constantinople, Crete (for 
Knossos), Nauplia (for Mycena), Katakolo (for Olympia), Ithaca, Ragusa, Venice, 

















Smyrna (for Ephesus), Samos, Patmos, Delos, Crete (for Knossos), Syracuse, Pestum, 
Travellers’ Club by eminent scholars on different aspects of Greek civilisation, given 
Secretary, 3 Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 
South aspect.—Mrs. WYNNE. 
gu 
MERRY XMAS.—Mrs, P, H. RocsrRs. (Cookery Diploma.) Tel. 866, 
2$¢ ans. Tel. 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 


IlI.—S.S. ‘‘ THEOPHILE GAUTIER,” Displacement Tonnage, 10,300. April roth- 
30th. Marseilles, Pireeus (for Athens), Thermopylae, Tempe, Besika Bay (for Troy), 
Naples, Marseilles, 
ZIGEAN CIVILISATIONS.—Third Edition, containing Lectures to the Hellenic 
during the Club Cruises: Dr, Lyttelton, Dr. Walter Leaf, Dr. Sanday, Professor 
Ramsay Muir, Archdeacon Sydney James, and others. 1/-, post free, from The 
REFORMED INNS. 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
Russel] Street, London, W.C. 1, First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms, 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 
EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian 
guest house for Christmas holidays or winter residence, Beautiful situation, 
ASTBOURNE.—2 Jevington Gardens—a high-class vegetarian 
est house at reasonable terms, Full particulars on request. Come for a 
OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—“ Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 minus, sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
With baths aud other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele, : 341. Lift. 








OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLs. 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


O LET, FURNISHED, small Cotswold House, December, 4 
months, Central heat, four bed., 2 recep., bath, telephone, garage. Studio 
faces south. Beautiful views. 3} guineas.—Box 459, NEW STATESMAN, I0 

Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
sished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant bot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 

Telephone: Western 4948. 

URNISHED or unfurnished rooms available; meals if required, 

ladies only, 12s,-25s.—10 Rosslyn Hill, N.W.3, Hamp, 1059. 
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Books for Christmas, 1928 


By ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, D.Sc., M.A. 
Two Volumes, royal 8vo, 1,360 pages (48-page index), 42s. net. 
Extract from “ The Times” review, November 2nd, 1928. 
‘Some 50 years ago J. R. Green gave us a Short History of the English People. 
British nation became intelligently interested in their own past. It is agreed that Green’s achievement has not 
been successfully renewed. But here comes a serious challenge. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford, with the same task 
and aim, has the surer vision. Equally an artist, he is vivid and accurate, avoiding alike the Scylla of Socialism 
and the Charybdis of journalism. Complaint is apt to be raised when history is made delightful, when it recalls 


the epic and competes in interest with the novel. But such complaint is but high praise in disguise. Altogether 
this valuable and fascinating book ... should have the popular appeal, like its predecessor.” 


ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER 
By CAPTAIN CANOT. Edited by MALCOLM COWLEY. 


This unique document is a story of slaving and piracy on the Guinea Coast. Canot was a leader among the slavers. 
Suave, politic, and unforgiving, the natives called him Mr. Gunpowder. At the end of his career, sitting ‘like Aloysius 
Horn before a scribe, he told his exploits to a journalist who has here preserved his memory for ever. 


CONTEMPORARY MOVEMENTS IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
Edited by WILLIAM ROSE and J. ISAACS. 10s. 6d. net. 


The first serious attempt to picture twentieth-century literature and the effects on it of the Great War. England, France, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, Russia, Scandinavia, etc., are illuminatingly treated by a group of experts. Full bibliographies. 


THE MOST ANCIENT EAST 
By Prof. V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Litt. 24 plates and 36 text illustrations. 15s. net. 


Professor Childe, whose Dawn of European Cwvilization (16s. net) was recognised as a masterly summary of European 
prehistory here treats lucidly of the beginnings of civilization in the Ancient East. The remarkable results of excava- 
tion in Mesopotamia, Egypt, and India are examined in detail. 


THE PROFESSION OF LETTERS 
By A. S. COLLINS. 12s. 6d. net. 


This volume covers the years 1780-1832, and continues the story begun in the same writer's Authorship in the Days of 


Johnson (12s. 6d. net). It is in effect a literary history of the book trade in England. “ Interesting and sound, it * reads 
itself ’.”—Arnold Bennett, in Evening Standard. 


THE GOODMAN OF PARIS 


By a Gentleman of Paris, circa 1392. Translated by EILEEN POWER, D.Lit. With an introduction. 
16 plates. (Shortly). 


About 12s. 6d, net. 


Written by a wealthy burgess of sixty for his wife of fifteen, these instructions show how to love, honour, and obey a 
husband. His views on domestic comforts, the servant problem, gardening and the like, palpitate with life. 


THE VAMPIRE 
By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. (Nov. 27th.) 8 plates, 15s, net. 


The first serious and fully documented study of a subject that is of absorbing interest, though the details are of necessity 
macabre and ghastly in the highest degree. The tradition of Vampirism is world-wide and of the greatest antiquity. How 
did it arise? How spread? Does it contain some vestige of truth? These problems are discussed in relation to the evidence. 


CHIVALRY 
Edited by Professor E. PRESTAGE. 24 plates, 15s. net. 


This volume throws much light on that characteristic feature of the Middle Ages, the institution of Chivalry. Intended 
for the general reader, the historical significance of Chivalry all over Europe is elucidated and its civilizing effects esti- 
mated. “ The importance of Chivalry has never been more attractively placed before English readers.”—Scotsman 


THE MAGNIFICENT MONTMORENCY 
By CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN, B.Litt. 8 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


The life story of Henri, Duc de Montmorency, is here recounted by a master of the biographical art. “A really 
entrancing volume about the character and exploits of this remarkable man."—Sunday Times. 


The Golden Dragon Library 


This new and intriguing series, edited by C. Egerton, will select from the vast literatures of the East some of 
the lesser masterpieces of story-telling. The volumes are miniature éditions de luxe at a popular price. 


THE PORCELAIN JUNK THE WILES OF WOMEN 


By J. DELTEIL. 6s. net. 


For the first time the 





8 plates, 15s. net. 


Anonymous Turkish. 6s, net. 

In this modern novel of the East the atmosphere of the In this amusing and naive work the art of the story- 
Southern Ocean is conveyed with the sharpness of a painter's teller is seen in its infancy. The theme of the majority of 
technique, and the characters are drawn with insight and the stories is the cunning of women in their dealings with 
subtlety. 


nen, 


me a LE THE MARVELS OF INDIA 


— : . oe By IBN SHAHRIYAR. 6s. net. 
se Tngps aketches, by & modern Japanese deal with the family Nearly 1,000- Years old, this collection of Arabian travellers 
acute problem where a modern civilisation confronts an tales is no dry compilation of geographical lore, but an 


entertaining medley of fables and fantastic stories. 
ancient. 


ROUTLEDGE .°. KEGAN PAUL 


yengatiind ty | 68-74 Carter iene “nn 4. 
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